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WHAT  WE  KNOW  ABOUT  JESUS. 

BY  DR.    CIIARLKS    ¥.    DOLE. 

I.  THE  PROBLEM. 

I^llI'LRE  is  one  person  who  doulrtless  occu])ies  the  most  eoniniand- 
ing-  position  in  human  history.  From  the  supposed  date  of  his 
l)irth  the  most  progressive  and  civiHzed  nations  measure  time.  Hun- 
ch'eds  of  milHons  of  people  bow  at  his  name.  Vast  systems  of 
rehgion  trace  back  to  him  as  their  founder.  Grand  temples  in  every 
quarter  of  the  earth  hold  him  in  memor\-  and  keep  festivals  for  his 
sake.  Libraries  of  books  have  l)een  poured  out  and  are  still  poured 
out  from  the  scholarly  and  literary  workshops  of  the  world,  making 
this  one  man's  words  the  central  point  of  their  discussion.  Along 
with  men's  traffic  in  wheat  or  in  wine,  the  Bibles  go  also,  telling  to 
new  readers  the  story  of  Jesus.     All  this  is  very  wonderful. 

What  sort  of  man  was  Jesus?  We  mean  the  actual,  historic 
person.  Leave  aside,  at  least  for  the  time,  the  answer  of  the  creeds 
to  the  question,  "^^'ho  Jesus  was."  The  creeds  all  confess  that  he 
made  an  impression  as  a  man.  We  wish  to  get  some  idea  what 
this  human  impression  was.  Ls  it  possible,  fur  example,  tn  compose 
a  biography  of  Jesus,  or  at  least  a  sketch  of  his  life? 

From  any  point  of  view  our  problem  nuist  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult. It  is  no  slight  task  indeed  to  obtain  a  really  clear  and  lifelike, 
not  to  say  accurate,  description  of  a  man  of  our  own  stock  and 
language,  and  as  near  our  own  time  as  Channing  or  Washington, 
only  a  hundred  }ears  ago  or  less.  lUit  in  Jesus's  case  we  have  to 
make  our  way  back  nearly  .twenty  centuries.  We  peer  dimly  through 
hundreds  of  years  where  books,  or  rather  manuscripts,  were  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  careful  scholarship  as  wc  know  the  term  was  rarer 
still  :  we  reach  back  to  an  age  of  superstition  and  credulity  ;  we  come 
at  la-^t  upon  a  few   bits  of  writing  which  constitute  almost  the  sole 
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autli(a"it\"  of  (»ur  knowledi^e  fur  the  bci^innintJS  of  Christia!iit\- :  1 
mean  the  Xew  Testament  books,  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  and  the 
Epistles.  Outside  of  these  writings  we  know  nothing-  authentic 
al)Out  Jesus.  Moremer  most  of  the  Xew  Testament  does  not  pnj- 
fess  to  give  us  any  information  about  him.  Paul  obviously  had  onl}- 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  his  teachings,  which  he  hardly  more 
than  quotes  once,  or  of  his  historic  life  which  he  seems  to  slight  in 
favor  of  a  somewhat  mystical  theor\-  of  his  personality.  We  are 
shut  up  to  the  four  Gospels,  three  of  them  in  large  part  merely 
paralleled  with  one  another,  and  the  fourth,  a  psychological  problem 
at  the  best  to  every  one  who  studies  it  carefidly. 

As  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  candor  compels  the  admission  that 
all  its  material,  whether  of  story  or  teaching,  has  passed  through 
the  alembic  of  a  mind  so  subtle,  so  mystic,  so  individualistic,  that 
}-ou  can  never  distinguish  the  substance  of  his  own  contribution  of 
thought  and  sentiment  from  the  original  matter  with  which  he  deals. 
His  literary  style,  his  somewhat  philosophical  interests,  his  allusions, 
as  for  exam])le,  to  the  Jews,  as  though  they  were  a  foreign  people, 
his  extraordinary  discrepancies  from  the  synoptic  Gospels,  make 
it  wcllnigh  incredible  that  the  work  comes  from  an  actual  disciple 
of  Jesus,  least  of  all,  a  Galilean  fisherman.  The  best  that  any  one 
can  claim  is,  what  Matthew  Arnold  suggested,  that  the  author  had 
some  relation  to  John,  or  had  certain  traditions  from  him.  At  the 
best,  we  are  not  shown  in  this  Gospel  a  real  and  tangible  man.  It 
is  not  veritable  flesh  and  blood;  it  is  an  ideal  character,  about  no 
single  incident  of  whose  career,  and  no  distinct  paragraph  of  whose 
doctrine  can  you  be  certain  that  you  rest  ui)on  the  bed-rock  of  fact. 
It  is  precisely  like  certain  early  paintings  of  Jesus  in  which  the 
artist  has  obviously  put  his  own  ideal  on  the  canvas.  The  ])icture 
is  interesting,  but  it  is  not  the  actual  Jesus  whom  we  seek.  At  any 
rate  no  one  can  ever  be  in  the  least  confident  that  the  treatise  makes 
rs  better  accjuainted  with  the  actual  Jesus,  while  all  the  presum])tion 
is  against  such  confidence. 

Setting  the  Fourth  Gos])el  aside,  as  we  must  if  we  ask  for 
reaHt\',  we  confessed!}-  have  no  uarrati\-e  from  the  i)en  of  an  eye 
witness  or  acc|uaintance  of  Jesus.  All  the  four  (  ios])els  indeed  are 
anoiuiiKH's.  The  most  conservative  student  cannot  throw  one  of 
them,  in  its  ])resent  shai)e,  back  to  within  a  generation  of  the  time 
of  jesus's  death.  Tln-rt'  is  nothing  to  show  that,  growing  slowly  out 
of  traditions  and  reminiscences  more  <ir  U'ss  act'urate,  and  possible 
carK  l)it^  iif  nicnioirs  nf  b'sus's  sa\  ings,  the  (  ios])els  w  eri'  not  a 
hundred  _\ears  in  shaping  themsel\-es  as  we  now  ha\-e  them.     1t  is 
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most  mihkclx  that  lhe\  took  tin 
Palestine,  hut  rather  tliat  the\- 
Jesus  lived,  iu  <~>r(ler  to  meet  the 
This  was  an  a,L;e  when  tlu'  most  e.\traor(hnary  happenings  were 
Itioked  for  and  ea,^erl\  heliexed.  .\h  )ri'o\HM-,  the  earliest  Christian 
hooks  had  their  growth  he\(ind  the  ran.i;e  of  any  hostile  critieism. 
\\'e  have  only  to  mention  the  name  of  Christian  Seii-nce,  not  to  sa\- 
Persian  Pahism,  to  remind  ourselves  how  all  sorts  of  wonderful 
stories,  once  easih'  started  and  spriu^iniL;'  out  of  the  soil,  tend  to 
mo\-e  on  and  i;et  aecretions  in  an  atmos])lu're  that  craves  material 
on  which  to  nourish  its  faith. 

Bearing-  these  considerations  in  mind,  what  matter  of  solid 
knowledg-e  about  Jesus  do  we  find  in  our  Synoptic  (lospels?  A 
few  pages  at  the  most — the  amount  of  a  little  pamphlet — out  of 
which  all  the  ponderous  biographies  have  l)een  elaborated,  without 
the  addition  of  practically  a  single  incident  or  important  new  teach- 
ing. A  considerable  part  of  the  material  consists  in  wonder-stories 
or  miracles.  The  story  of  the  final  days  of  Jesus's  life,  concluding 
with  his  trial  and  death,  makes  a  generous  percentage  of  the  whole 
narrative.  The  connection  of  events  is  slight :  we  can  never  know- 
how  long  Jesus  spent  in  ]mblic  life, — barely  n-iore  than  a  year  if  we 
only  consult  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  Except  f(u-  the  l)it  of  story  from 
Luke  about  his  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the  age  of  twelve,  we  know 
nothing  except  his  parentage  from  Joseph  and  Mary,  till  he  sud- 
denly appears,  a  mature  man,  from  a  possible  period  of  sojotuMi  in 
the  desert,  waiting  an-iong  the  crowd  who  come  to  the  baptism  of 
John  at  the  Jordan.  Only  a  very  few-  personal  incidents,  here  and 
there  a  glimpse  as  of  one  passing  us  in  the  street,  serve  to  reveal 
the  real  man.  How  we  strain  our  eyes  as  it  were  to  see  what  he 
looks  like,  to  catch  the  tone  of  his  voice,  to  get  for  one  long  moment 
the  clear  impress  of  his  i)ersonality.  Who  can  honestly  sa\-  that 
he  ever  feels  acquainted  with  Jesus?  What  n-iodern  admirer  of 
his  would  realh-  leave  his  business  and  accom]xm\-  Jesus  i!i  his 
wanderings  ? 

Bear  in  mind  that  there  are  2899  verses  in  the  three  ( iospels. 
Practicall\  the  whole  substance  of  Mark  w  ith  its  678  verses  is  in- 
corporated l)odily  in  one  or  l)oth  of  the  other  evangeli.sts.  Exce])t 
for  the  birth  st(.ries  and  the  exi)ansion  of  the  resurrection  story, 
there  is  little  ut'w  material  touehing  Jesus's  life  in  AFatthew  or  I>uke 
that  is  u<it  alread\  contained  in  Mark.  We  gain  in  the  two  larger 
(  iospels,  however,  a  considerable  expansion  r,f  his  ti'achings,  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  '•the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,"  and  the  parables. 
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More  ihan  a  fourth  of  ]vlark.  or  alxmt  i8o  verses,  consists  of  the 
miracles  or  wonder  stories.  "Slave  than  another  fourth,  or  about 
200  verses,  consists  of  Jesus's  teachings.  Only  about  160  verses, 
or  less  than  a  fourth,  give  us  the  story  of  Jesus,  aside  from  the 
teachings  and  wonder  stories.  Of  tliis  portion  one-half  is  the 
storv  of  his  trial  ;uid  death.  A  certain  remainder  of  the  Gospel, 
such  as  the  narrative  of  John  the  Baptist,  refers  to  other  subjects 
besides  the  story  or  teachings  of  Jesus.  The  amount  of  strictly 
biographical  material  in  the  other  Gospels  is  not  much  greater  than 
in  ]\Iark. — perhaps  200  verses  in  Matthew,  more  than  half  of  which 
is  the  stor\  of  the  trial  and  death,  and  180  verses  in  Luke  with  80 
verses  about  the  last  days.  Outside  of  the  last  days  of  Jesus's  life, 
we  cannot  claim  to  have  altogether  in  all  the  evangelists  the  amount 
of  more  than  about  two  chapters  or  fifty  verses  each  of  strictly 
biographical  material,  besides  perhaps  even  similar  chapters  of  won- 
der-stories, and  eight  or  nine  chapters  of  teachings. 

Moreover,  thanks  to  an  army  of  scholars  and  critics,  dissecting 
every  verse  in  the  Xew  Testament,  we  have  arrived  at  such  a  point 
of  uncertainty  as  to  the  relative  value  of  different  elements  in  the 
S\no])tic  Gospels,  that  e^•ery  one  practically  may  take  what  he 
likes.  l)oth  of  the  narrative  and  teaching,  and  reject  as  unauthentic 
I  r  improbable  whatever  seems  to  him  incongruous  or  unworthy. 
Does  a  modern  man  shy  at  the  birth  stories  in  Matthew  and  Luke? 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  never  formed  a  part  of 
the  earlier  tradition  about  Jesus  ;  in  fact  they  confuse  and  defeat 
one  another.  Does  any  one  doubt  the  story  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus's  body?  All  the  best  scholars  are  with  him  in  the  doubt;  the 
difterent  stories  discredit  each  other.  Docs  one  dislike  to  believe 
that  Jesus  cursed  the  figtrec.  or  sent  a  horde  of  demons  to  destroy 
the  Gadarene  peasants'  swine  ?^  No  one  needs  to  believe  anything 
that  he  may  deem  an  accretion  upon  the  Gospels.  Does  any  one 
(|uestion  whether  Jesus  prophesied  the  speedy  end  of  the  world  in 
tile  famous  and  r.unierous  verses  concerning  the  Second  Coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man?-  Then,  this  whole  group  of  teachings  may  be 
modifKcl  to  any  extent  or  quite  swept  away!  Does  any  one,  on  the 
(^Ikm-  band,  find  the  beatitudes  scattered  about  in  the  Old  Testament. 
and  the  ( loldon  Ktde  already  enunciated  there?  Very  well!  There 
■AW  two  (|uitr  dilTcrent  versions  of  the  beatitudes  in  any  case,  with 
much  nidik(]i]ioo<]  that  Jrsus  himself  performed  the  feat  of  genius 
ill  ,c;i""iipiiig'  Ibcm  logrtluT.  as  we  now  find  (hem,  in  Mark.'' 
'Mark  V.  I,  etc.  '  E.  g.  Matt.  xxiv. 

"Compare  Malt.  v-\iii  witli  Luke  \i. 
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I  Tow  many  clearly  aiillicntic  ullcranccs  have  we  from  Jesus? 
What  can  w c  rest  upon?  What  exactly  did  he  do?  What  (hd  he 
say  of  himself  and  his  mission?  Wliat  commanchnents  did  lie  lay 
down,  or  what  ordinances  did  he  establish?  What  new  ideas  if  aii\- 
did  he  contribute?  The  answers  to  all  these  questions  must  be 
found  if  at  all,  in  the  study  of  a  few  i)a,q"es  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 
No  one  is  sure,  or  can  ]>ossil)ly  be  sure,  of  these  answers.  The 
light  is  too  dim  in  that  remote  corner  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the 
First  Century  where  we  are  at  work  dccii^licring',  as  it  were,  a 
series  of  palimpsests. 

It  might  be  said,  changing  our  figure,  that  we  find  a  very  re- 
markable torso  or  at  least  the  fragments  of  a  statue.  Amiel  has 
said  something  of  this  sort  about  the  remains  from  which  we  have 
to  construct  the  life  of  Jesus.  This  is  surely  all  that  any  one  can 
say.  But  a  torso  is  definite  and  complete  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  fragments 
and  pieces  are  firm  in  your  hands  ;  you  can  match  them  together  ; 
you  can  reconstruct  the  torso.  The  fragments  in  our  case  crumble  : 
they  are  mixed  with  other  fragments  ;  if  they  combine,  they  never 
form  one  and  the  same  combination.  You  have  not  one  Jesus,  but 
two  or  more,  each  with  different  elements,  more  or  less,  and  no 
one  into  which  it  is  possible  to  harmonize  all  the  material  even  of  our 
bit  of  a  pamphlet  made  up  from  the  three  short  Synoptic  Gospels. 

I  am  merely  stating  facts  to  illustrate  the  enormous  dif^culty 
of  the  proposition,  so  often  glibly  quoted, — "Back  to  Jesus."  There 
is  no  evidence  that  those  who  repeat  this  phrase  ever  have  tried  to 
find  the  actual  Jesus.  What  they  say  of  him,  their  descriptions  and 
paintings  and  panegyrics,  almost  never  appear  like  the  genuine 
work  of  even  tolerable  copyists.  There  are  second-hand  artists  who 
have  at  least  seen  original  work.  But  the  conventional  descriptions 
of  Jesus  not  only  vary ;  they  never  seem  to  have  been  near  an  orig- 
inal. The  more  complete  and  entertaining  they  are.  the  nearer  they 
come  to  being  pure  creations  of  the  author's  nn'nd.  They  are  Ger- 
man, or  Italian,  or  English,  or  .Vmerican  pictures,  and  generally 
somewhat  modern.  They  are  not  Hebrew,  but  Jesus  was  a  Jew  of 
the  first  century. 

\Yc  are  bound  to  say  these  things  frankly,  if  wc  say  anything. 
It  is  not  my  part,  even  if  I  were  able,  to  add  another  fancy  picture 
to  the  gallery  of  the  Lives  of  Jesus.  I  can  only  report  what  I  find. 
I  find  and  present  a  problem.  I  do  not  think  it  can  ever  be  solved. 
But  it  suggests  certain  important  and  practical  considerations. 
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II.  THE  REAL  ^lAN  IX  TWO  ASPECTS. 

The  fault  with  the  conventional  method  of  approach  to  the 
study  of  Jesus  c<  insists  in  the  effort,  b}'  a  sheer  four  de  force,  to  make 
the  portrait  of  a  harmonious,  consistent  and  ideal  cliaracter.  and 
to  establish  a  well-rounded  and  absolute  system  of  doctrine.  This 
is  what  men  have  expected  and  insisted  upon  discovering".  The 
bondage  of  the  old-world  thought  of  Jesus,  as  a  supernatural  being, 
has  prevailed  even  over  the  minds  of  most  modern  scholars.  If 
here  and  there  a  student  has  ventured  to  tell  the  straight  story  of 
what  he  really  found  in  the  Gospels,  people  have  lifted  up  their 
hands  in  protest.  But  granting  to  Jesus  real  humanity,  and  not 
a  mere  docetic  appearance  of  a  man,  why  should  we  not  expect  to 
find  in  him, — a  true  child  of  his  age,  a  veritable  "son  of  man." — at 
least  the  usual  characteristics  of  humanity? 

I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  we  have,  first  in  the  narrative, 
and  then  next  in  the  teachings  ascribed  to  Jesus,  not  one  perfected 
])erson,  but  dissimilar  aspects  or  sides  of  a  person  himself t  in  the 
process  of  natural  development ;  not  one  consistent  and  perfect 
scheme  of  doctrine,  as  if  revealed  from  heaven,  but  diverse  forms  of 
thought. 

Let  us  gather  the  bits  of  the  story,  such  as  make  the  basis  for 
the  idea  of  the  perfect  and  sinless  Christ.  You  will  be  surprised 
how  few  these  passages  are  and  how  far  short  they  fall  of  making 
such  a  picture.  I  mean  the  kind  of  passages  that  give  you  a  life- 
like touch  of  the  man.  For  example,  the  picture  of  Jesus  sitting 
weary  at  the  well,  with  his  free  and  democratic  willingness  to  talk 
with  the  woman  of  Samaria  (John  iv.  6,  etc.)  is  the  kind  of  material 
that  we  should  like  to  feel  certain  about.  So  is  the  little  story 
about  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  inserted  as  an  addition  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel  (John  viii.  i  etc.).  We  hope  that  this  is  a  valid 
piece  of  tradition.  It  gives  us  the  great  and  lovable  Jesus.  The 
story  of  the  home  in  Bethany  and  Jesus's  friends  there  suggests  a 
glimpse  of  reality.  The  verse  "Jesus  wept"  in  the  story  of  Lazarus 
might  be  adduced,  if  it  were  not  hopelessly  complicated  with  the 
difficulties  of  a  wonder  story.  Why  should  Jesus  weep  if  he  knew 
that  he  carried  the  victorious  power  to  release  his  friend  from  death  ? 
Why  on  the  other  hand  should  he  have  purposely  stayed  away,  as 
no  friendly  ])hysician  does,  needless  hours  after  he  was  summoned 
to  his  frii'ud's  house?  (John  xi).  (^ne  might  also  like  lo  add  from 
the  same  (1()S]K'1  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  the  beloved  discii)le  who 
la\'  on  his  breast  at  the  supper.     'This  mav  ])resent  an  acltial  scene. 
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If  SO,  it  is  what  we  arc  looking-  for.  Shall  wr  add  the  slorv  of  Jesus 
washing-  the  disciples'  feet?  (John  xiii.  4).  I  confess  this  seems  to 
me  artificial  and,  if  true,  s\nil)olic.  We  rather  shrink  from  acts 
done  for  the  sake  of  exam])le.  In  real  life  there  is  no  need  i^f  doinj^' 
such  acts.  This  story  indeed  falls  in  with  the  mystical  theory  of  the 
unknown  author.  Attain,  we  should  lik'C  to  he  sure  of  the  inci(U-nt 
where  Jesus  on  the  cross  commends  his  mother  to  his  favorite  dis- 
cii)le  (  fohn  xxv.  28-31),  all  the  more  that  we  cannot  from  any  point 
of  view  enjoy  the  manner  of  Jesus  to  his  mother,  as  related  in  Matt, 
xii.  47.  and  the  other  synoptists.^  Aside  from  these  few  and  scat- 
tered passages,  we  can  hardly  find  any  hiographical  material  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  even  granting  its  historicity,  which  acquaints  us 
with  the  great,  noble,  lovable  Jesus. 

(")n  the  other  hand,  the  general  portraiture  of  Jesus  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  hardly  impresses  us  as  winning  or  lovable.  We  are 
constantlv  disturbed  by  the  language  of  egotism  and  self-assertion 
continuously  put  into  Jesus's  mouth  in  accordance  with  the  author's 
evident  conception  of  a  mystical  and  Messianic  personage,  not  a 
veritable  man.  The  constant  use  of  the  word  'T"  almost  spoils  the 
Gospel  for  profitable  Scripture  reading  to  a  modern  congregation. 
Moreover,  John's  Jesus  repeatedly  assails,  provokes  and  castigates 
the  leaders  of  his  people.^  All  this  portraiture,  judged  by  our 
highest  standards  of  conduct,  is  unworthy  of  the  best  type  of  man, 
not  to  say  a  good  God.  We  willingly  put  the  Fourth  Gospel  aside, 
content  to  believe  that  its  writer  never  knew  Jesus  and  accordingly 
misrepresents  him.  It  should  be  added  that  our  ethical  difficult}- 
would  be  still  greater  if  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  Jesus's  dis- 
ciple John  was  the  actual  author.  For  we  should  then  be  obliged 
to  take  seriously  all  the  harsh  and  even  inhumane  elements  in  the 
Gospel.'^ 

Turn  now  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  mass  together  what  we 

^  See  also  John  ii.  4. 

°  See  for  example  the  passage  Jolm  viii.  33-59- 

°  The  Fourth  Gospel  gives  over  200  verses  of  narrative  concerning  Jesus, 
besides  150  verses  which  relate  a  few  selected  miracles.  How  little  of  this 
material  goes  to  exhibit  a  living  man  has  been  shown  already.  Even  the  mir- 
acles are  performed  for  the  purpose  of  demonstration  (See  John  xi.  4,  15). 
Of  the  considerable  amount  of  teachings,  about  300  verses  or  si.x  long  chap- 
ters in  all,  we  may  gather  perhaps  fifty  verses  as  containing  precious  or  uni- 
versal value.  The  best  of  this  is  exceedingly  similar  to  the  best  material, 
namely,  the  doctrine  of  love,  in  the  First  Epistle  of  John.  Of  the  remaining 
sayings,  fifty  verses  or  more,  are,  from  an  ethical  point  of  view,  unsuitable 
for  general  use,  or  even  repugnant  to  the  moral  sense.  Tims,  "Have  not  I 
cliosen  you  twelve  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil"  is  full  of  difficulty  to  the  mod- 
ern mind  (John  vi.  70,  see  also  ix.  39;)  and  in  xvii.  9,  the  words:  "I  pray  not 
for  the  world."     Wliy  not,  from  one  who  loved  all  men? 
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may  find.  We  note  first  Jesus's  sturdy  democracy.  He  eats  and 
drinks  at  publicans'  houses.  What  radical  freedom  of  convention 
this  was !  It  was  as  if  we  had  a  story  of  Channing  or  Theodore 
Parker,  as  seen  arm  in  arm  \\  ith  a  liquor  dealer.  Jesus's  associates 
for  the  most  part  arc  humble  persons  of  the  social  class  from  which 
he  himself  sprang.  We  read  of  his  constant  compassion  and 
spirit  of  mercy,  especially  as  shown  to  the  poor  in  works  of  healing. 

These  wonders  of  healing  make  up  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
whole  narrative,  as  to  tend  to  obscure  the  portrait  of  the  real  Jesus. 
To  the  student  of  psychology  they  fall  into  line  with  similar  wonder- 
stories  which  appear  through  human  history  from  the  tales  about 
Elijah  and  Elisha  to  the  miracles  at  Lourdcs,  or  the  experiences 
related  in  a  Christian  Science  Temple.  You  will  hardly  be  able  to 
doubt  that  in  Jesus's  case  these  numerous  stories  must  have  grown 
out  of  a  reputed  power,  analogous  to  what  we  believe  exists  in  cer- 
tain men  and  women  to-day,  to  soothe  or  quiet,  or  again  to  rouse 
nervous  and  sick  people  and  to  help  them  to  stand  upon  their  feet. 
However  we  may  handle  the  wonder  stories,  they  seem  to  represent 
one  striking  characteristic  in  Jesus,  namely,  his  humanity  and  his 
sympathy.  Here  is  a  warm  heart  towards  those  who  suffer.  I 
hardly  know,  however,  why  we  need  to  be  surprised  in  finding  this 
character  in  Jesus.  We  all  know  people  in  whom  benevolence  like- 
wise is  a  passion.  There  are  physicians  who  are  daily  giving  their 
lives,  without  thought  of  praise,  for  the  healing  of  people.  They 
love,  as  Jesus  did,  to  "go  about  doing  good."  This  is  a  quite  natural 
form  of  human  activity. 

The  story  about  Jesus  and  the  little  children  (Mark  x.  13)  is 
one  of  the  conspicuous  1>ils  of  personal  narrative.  All  the  world 
loves  that  picture.  We  love  it  because  we  all  love  children,  just  as 
Jesus  did.  It  is  a  natural  story.  We  like  also  the  little  human 
touch  in  Mark  x.  21,  where  Jesus  falls  in  love  with  the  rich  young 
man  who  comes  to  him  with  questions. 

Furthermore,  we  get  bare  glimpses  of  Jesus  in  the  scene  with 
the  woman  who  brings  ointment  at  Simon's  house  (Luke  vii.  44)  : 
in  his  visits  to  Mary  and  Martha  (Luke  x.  38)  ;  in  thte  story  of 
Zacch.'cus  (Luke  xix)  ;  of  the  widow's  mite  (Luke  xxi.  i  etc.),  and 
of  his  lamentation  over  Jerusalem  (Matthew  xxiii.  37  etc.).  Such 
passages  give  an  idea  of  a  quite  independent  and  original  character, 
direct  and  outspoken  in  his  judgments,  intense  in  his  feelings,  thor- 
oughly human,  who  readil}'  commanded  attention  and  regard. 

^^■e  observe  in  passing  that  at  the  time  when  the  Gospels  re- 
ceived  their  present   form,  the  dogmatic  conception  of  Jesus  as  a 
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supernatural  jtrrsoua^i,'  lias  I'xidrntl)'  made  its  imi)rc.ss  on  llu'  story. 
It  is  alrcad)  llu'  Mnv\ ,  not  so  nuR-h  of  a  real  man  as  of  a  wonder- 
worker and  a  Messiah.  This  trend  of  thou.^ht  dominates  the  Gos- 
]xds  and  makes  it  very  diffictdt  ti^  fnid  the  real  man  whom  we  are 
seekinj;"  to  disct^ver. 

I  have  inn-posely  put  aside  the  story  of  the  ti'mplatioii.  For  it 
reads  like  a  series  of  dreams;  it  helon.i^s  to  an  unreal  world;  it  cer- 
tainly sug'Q'ests  no  such  actual  templatiou  as  come  to  flesh  and  hlood 
men  outside  of  monasteries.  Tt  is  also  complicated  with  the  doctrine 
of  devils.  So  far  as  it  presents  the  fact  of  resistance  t(T  real  and 
human  temptation,  there  is  nothing  specially  striking  about  it.  The 
wonder  is  that  any  of  the  three  items  related  could  ha\e  constituted 
temptation  to  a  sane  intelligence.' 

There  remain  the  longer  stories  of  Jcsus's  trial  and  death. 
There  is  an  atmosphere  of  traditional  mystery  about  this  series  of 
events.  The  famous  saying  is  that  "Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher 
but  Jesus  like  a  God."  There  is  here  no  such  valid  distinction.  If 
Jesus  had  some  mystic  consciousness  of  the  outcome  of  his  death, 
he  might  well  have  been  bnoyed  up  as  if  angels  were  about  him. 
If  the  shadows,  however,  gathered  over  him  as  over  others  in  the 
last  hour,  then  we  can  only  say,  what  we  also  say  of  countless  deaths 
of  heroes  and  martyrs,  that  he  met  his  death  sturdily  as  they  did  too. 
The  glory  of  our  common  humanity  indeed  is  that  it  is  nothing  un- 
common for  men  to  be  willing  to  die  for  truth,  or  duty,  or  love. 
These  are  always  men  who  would  leap  at  the  chance  of  any  mode  of 
death  that  would  lift  the  whole  world  to  a  new  level  of  welfare. 
This  is  no  depreciation  of  Jesus,  but  rather  the  just  recognition  of 
infinite  values  in  human  life  to  which  a  whole  host  of  noble  people 
have  risen. 

There  are  dilterent  versions  of  Jesus's  last  words  upon  the 
cross.  Matthew  and  Mark,  following  apparently  the  earlier  tra- 
dition, dwell  upon  the  sad  cry:  "My  God,  my  God.  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me?"  This  would  seem  to  stand  for  the  last  abandonment 
of  hope  in  Jesus's  mind  that  the  arm  ()f  God  would  come  to  his  res- 
cue. Luke,  on  the  contrary,  following  a  later  tradition,  omits  this 
cry  of  despair  and  gives  instead  the  beautiful  w(^rds:  "Father,  for- 
give them  for  they  know  not  what  they  do;"  and,  "Father,  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit."  We  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  which 
mood  of  mind,  the  despairing  or  hopeful,  Jesus  at  last  took.     W'e 

^  Grant,  however,  that  by  the  (jrlhodox  theory  Jesus  was  a  man  com- 
pletely possessed  at  all  times  witli  the  Logos,  or  the  "Eternal  Christ,"  he  was 
thereby  lifted  above  the  level  of  temptation,  and  equally  (it  would  seem) 
above  the  possibility  of  growth.    But  this  assumption  produces  an  unreal  man. 
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should  be  glad  to  believe  the  latter,  for  the  like  of  which  we  could 
cite  other  brave  instances. 

Let  us  turn  now  from  the  too  meager  material,  which  serves 
to  furnish  our  imagination  for  the  portrait  of  the  great  and  lovable 
Jesus.  t(i  consider  another  and  somewhat  perplexing  variety  of  mate- 
rial. 

As  with  other  liuman  lives,  so  with  Jesus's  life,  there  is,  even 
in  the  scanty  glimpses  of  him  given  in  the  Gospels,  more  or  less 
matter  of  difficulty,  misunderstanding  or  outright  inconsistency. 
We  have  to  mention  first  Jesus's  habitual  attitude  toward  the  class 
know  as  Pharisees.  He  never  seems  to  show  them  any  sympathy. 
He  upbraids  and  denounces  them  and  calls  them  by  harsh  names, 
as  hypocrites,  as  a  generation  of  vipers  (Matthew  xii.  14)  and,  if  one 
could  believe  the  Fourth  Gospel,  as  "children  of  the  wicked  one:" 
"Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil"  (John  viii.  44,  cf.  Matt,  xxiii  15). 
Few  realize  how  many  such  passages  there  are.  It  is  easy  to  go 
with  these  denunciations  against  people  whom  we  do  not  like.  But 
Jesus's  doctrine  of  forgiveness  "until  seventy  times  seven,"  as  well 
as  the  general  law  of  love,  would  seem  to  raise  a  great  moral  inter- 
rogation mark  against  the  considerable  mass  of  such  passages  which 
mark  his  public  utterances.  Why  should  not  all  kinds  of  spiritual 
disease,  and  not  only  the  vices  of  the  poor  require  patience  and 
sympathy?  Certain  it  is  that  the  world  has  gone  on  for  hundreds  of 
years  citing  Jesus's  example  for  all  kinds  of  denunciation  of  the 
poor  against  the  rich  and  of  the  virtuous  against  the  profligate, 
especiallv  against  the  sins  of  those  who  are  not  in  our  own  social 
group. 

This  consideration  is  brought  out  all  the  more  strongly  in  the 
tremendous  incident  of  Jesus  driving  the  money  changers  out  of  the 
temple.^  Note  that  the  last  Gospel  sets  this  story  at  the  beginning 
of  Jesus's  public  life.  This  story  matches  indeed,  with  the  theory 
of  a  supernatural  and  terrible  Messiah.  But  as  the  story  of  an 
actual  man,  it  is  nothing  less  than  an  act  of  anarchy,  like  lynch 
law.  However  noble  Jesus's  purpose  (supposing  the  story  a  true 
one),  he  did  as  in  the  case  of  John  Brown  at  Harpers  Ferry,  what 
he  had  no  right  to  do.  Whv  did  he  not  condemn  the  conventional 
bloody  sacrifices  that  went  on  in  the  temple?  For,  if  the  sacrifices 
were  neces.sary,  the  worshipers  must  somehow  he  provided  with  the 
necessary  animals  to  offer  at  the  altars.  Why  was  this  not  as 
legitimate  a  business  as  that  of  the  ])riests?  At  any  rate,  as  a  man, 
"Matt.  xxi.   12;  Mark  xi.  15;  Liikc  xix.  45;  Joliii  ii.   15. 
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lesus  had  im  warrant  to  lift  the  wliip  <>vct  men  ami  to  destroy  their 
property. 

The  stories  of  the  (ladarenes"  swine  and  the  cnrsinj;-  of  the  fig- 
tree  are  hoth  incre(Hl)le  and  unworthy  of  the  Ksns  whom  we  love 
to  atlmire  (  Afark  v.  12  and  xi.  12).  ^\'e  will  throw  them  aside. 
What  shall  we  say  of  his  treatment  of  the  poor  .Syro-lMienieian 
woman?  (  ATark  \ii.  jC)) .  Do  you  sa}-  that  Jesus's  harsh  words  to 
her.  likening  lier  to  a  dog.  were  only  used  to  l)ring  her  faith  into 
relief?  TUit  "this  answer  does  not  eommend  jesus's  method  to  our 
sense  of  delicate  fitness.  Moreover,  the  words  fall  into  line  with 
the  instructions  t(^  the  apostles,  not  to  go  into  the  wa\-  of  the  Gen- 
tiles or  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans,  hut  only  to  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel  (Matt.  x.  6).  This  type  of  narrowness  cer- 
tainly makes  discord  with  the  keynote  of  the  Parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.  Grant  that  we  are  free  to  discard  tliese  sayings,  as  an 
alien  growth  upon  the  pure  words  of  Jesus.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  they  can  have  been  put  into  Jesus's  mouth  in  the  face  of  a  clear 
and  consistent  doctrine  to  the  contrary.  Is  it  not  easier  to  believe 
that  Jesus  was  like  many  another  good  but  quite  human  teacher 
in  the  utterance  of  varying  moods  and  strata  of  thought  ?  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  return  to  this  same  problem  later,  when  we  take  up 
the  two  aspects  of  Jesus's  teachings. 

If  we  care  now  to  turn  once  more  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  there 
is  a  well-known  passage,  mistranslated  in  the  common  version,  w'here 
Jesus  tells  the  people  that  he  is  not  going  up  to  the  Feast  in  Jeru- 
salem, wdiereas  the  context  makes  it  quite  plain  that  he  really  is  on 
his  way  there  (John  vii.  8).  I  do  not  attribute  this  apparent  pre- 
varication to  Jesus.  I  only  mention  it  to  illustrate  the  fact  that 
neither  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  nor  proliably  any  one  else  at  that 
time,  would  have  thought  it  wrong  to  prevaricate. 

Neither  do  I  attribute  to  Jesus  the  harsh  word  to  his  mother 
at  the  w^edding  at  Cana :  "Woman  wdiat  have  I  to  do  with  thee?" 
But  that  it  could  have  been  related  so  naively  shows  how  far  from 
nice  the  ideal  standard  of  the  time  was  in  Jesus's  age. 

We  have  still  to  meet  the  harsh,  though  somew^hat  mystical, 
conduct  of  Jesus  toward  his  mother  and  brethren  as  told  in  Matthew 
xii.  46  etc.  We  should  prefer  to  drop  this  passage  from  the  narra- 
tive. 

Emphasizing  again  how  few  i)assages  there  are  in  all  the 
Gospels  which  throw  an\-  light  on  Jesus's  real  personality.  I  hasten 
f)n  now  to  the  comparatively  fidl  description  of  his  trial  and  death. 
I   cannot  here  avoid  a  perplexity,  that  grows  upon  me  the  more    I 
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consider  it.  Fioin  the  okler  and  orthodox  point  of  view  it  was 
necessary  that  Jesus  should  l)e  put  to  death  for  the  salvation  of 
mankind.  It  was  so  necessary  that  it  may  have  seemed  justifiable 
to  provoke  men's  anger  against  their  innocent  victim  so  as  to  secure 
the  fated  doom  (Matt.  xvi.  21  ;  Luke  xix.  31  etc.).  All  this  theo- 
logical prearrangemcnt  seems  to  us  modern  men  artificial  and  in- 
credible. It  A\ill  not  fit  into  a  reasonable  philosophy.  The  assumed 
character  does  not  fit  our  ethical  ideal.  The  (juestion  then  recurs, 
why  Jesus  should  have  incurred  death?  The  storw- shorn  of  its 
supernatural  features,  does  not  hold  together.  It  fails  at  least  to 
give  us  a  clear  understanding  of  the  aiu'imts  of  Jcsus's  enemies,  or 
of  Jesus's  conduct. 

We  have  \'ct  to  consider  the  problem  of  his  alleged  claim  to 
some  kind  of  Messiahship.  It  is  enough  to  say  now  that  if.  as 
Prof.  N.  Schmidt''  and  others  think,  he  never  claimed  to  be  a 
Messiah  at  all,  the  reason  for  putting  him  to  death  grows  even 
more  obscure.  Did  he  court  death,  as  afterwards  the  martyrs  did 
in  his  name  ?  ^Ve  should  hope  not.  Why  then  did  he  not  make  some 
simple  and  dignified  answer  in  the  palace  of  the  High  Priest  to 
relieve  him,  as  well  as  his  enemies,  of  the  mistaken  ideas  of  his  mes- 
sage and  purpose?  Why  did  he  not  put  up  a  word  to  save  their 
souls  from  the  oncoming  crime  of  murder?  For  his  silence  in 
such  a  situation  must  have  been  almost  a  fresh  provocation  to  anger. 
Is  it  even  possible  that  he  uttered  the  stinging  words  in  Mark  xiv.62 
about  the  coining  day  of  judgment  when  his  enemies  should  see 
him  riding  in  the  clouds? 

If  you  say,  as  we  probably  must,  that  we  have  no  accurate 
account  of  the  trial,  the  question  still  presses : — Why  did  the  man  of 
good-will,  the  man  of  the  beatitudes  and  the  Golden  Rule,  make  such 
bitter  and  stubborn  enemies  as  to  suffer  a  judicial  murder  at  their 
hands?  Was  their  hatred  related  to  the  story  of  his  conduct  toward 
the  money-changers  in  the  temple,  and  to  an  habitual  denunciation 
of  the  leaders  and  teachers  of  his  people?  AVc  cannot  help  being 
troubled  by  this  question.  We  do  not  ask  a  high-minded  man  to 
l)e  eager  to  save  his  own  life.  We  do  ask  consideration  not  to  let 
men  blindly  commit  a  cruel  crime.  Something  known  as  "the  spirit 
of  Jesus"  has  taught  us  a  certain  sympathy  with  the  stupid,  mis- 
guided, excited  humanitw  which  l)y  some  fatal  misapprehension 
had  been  stirred  to  enmity  against  a  friendly  man. 

The  ])oint  that  I  want  to  bring  out  is  that  the  story  is  told  in 
all  the  Gospels  upon  the  distinct  presupposition,  that  it  was  neces- 
"  The  rrophct  of  Nazareth. 
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sary.  ami  ihal  jcsiis  kiirw  il  was  necessary,  to  meet  a  violent  death. 
His  will  apparently  was  to  die.  This  leaves  ns  with  a  i^rave  prob- 
lem of  conduct,  or  elsi-  in  a  slate  of  hew  ilderment  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  our  knowledge  of  the   facts  of  his  end. 

It  is  evident  hy  this  time  that  no  one  can  make  anything  but 
a  vague  and  merel\-  conjectural  narralixe  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  The 
points  of  our  information  are  not  near  enough  together  to  light  up 
a  continuous  pathway.  Asking  simply  what  the  facts  are,  we  may 
summarize  what  we  know  with  fair  probability  as  follows:  Jesus 
was  born  a  little  before  the  assumed  date  of  i  A.  D.  in  the  little 
town  of  Nazareth  in  Galilee.  His  father  was  Joseph,  a  carpenter, 
and  his  mother  was  Mary.  He  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  sev- 
eral children  and  he  was  brought  up  to  his  father's  trade.  He 
seems  to  have  had  some  teaching  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  such  as 
may  have  been  provided  in  the  synagogue.  He  knew  at  least  some- 
thing of  the  Psalms  and  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  The  period  was 
one  of  unusual  susceptibility  to  religious  interest  throughout  the 
Roman  Empire.  In  Judea  a  notable  man  of  the  prophetic  type, 
John  the  Baptist,  proclaimed  a  popular  revival  of  simple  and  ethical 
religion.  Jesus's  mind  was  stirred  by  this  movement.  How  he 
prepared  himself  for  his  characteristic  work,  whether  he  spent  a 
period  in  the  life  of  the  desert,  whether  he  had  been  touched  at  all 
b}'  the  ideas  of  the  i)uritan  and  ascetic  sect  of  the  Essenes,  whether 
he  had  personal  accjuaintance  with  John,  we  ma}-  not  say.  He  had 
certainl}-  got  at  the  heart  of  the  religion  of  his  remarkable  race. 
It  was  his  habit  to  retire  to  the  wilderness  for  rest  and  refreshment 
and  mystical  communion. 

He  was  a  grown  man  of  thirty  years  old,  it  is  said,  wdien  he 
began  his  public  life.  He  appeared  first  as  a  teacher  in  his  own 
region  of  Galilee,  with  the  town  of  Capernaum  upon  the  Lake  as 
the  center  of  his  journeyings.  ETe  made  friends  and  disciples  among 
the  fishermen  and  others  of  similar  social  position.  He  taught 
wherever  he  found  people,  sometimes  using  the  democratic  freedom 
of  the  synag(_igue,  sometimes  gathering  hearers  by  the  shore  of  the 
Lake,  or  in  the  open  countr\-.  We  follow  him  in  one  journey  as  far 
as  the  coast  of  the  Afediterranean  in  the  region  of  Tyre.  How 
often  he  had  been  to  Jerusalem  before  the  last  fatal  visit  we  do  not 
know,  nor  how  far  he  had  ever  made  friends  in  the  capital.  Wher- 
ever he  went  (lisci]des  seem  to  have  attended  him.  He  taught  w  ith 
authority;  that  is,  with  the  sense  of  the  realit\-  of  his  message. 
Jesus  was  not  merely  a  ])rophet  of  the  righteous  life  or  a  teacher  of 
a    simple    religion.      lie    was    rej^orted    to    be   a    wonderful    healer. 
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People  f<)ll(nve(l  him  w  ith  their  sick.  It  was  beheved  that  by  laying 
his  hands  npon  them  or  even  b\  a  word,  he  could  effect  a  cure.  He 
beg-an  his  mission,  however,  with  a  singular  unwillingness  to  be 
known  publicly,  least  of  all  as  a  worker  (if  miracles.^"  .\s  the  short 
period  of  his  public  life  drew  to  a  close,  he  put  aside  the  earlier 
habit  of  diffidence  and  assumed  the  position  of  a  leader. 

Jesus's  unconventional  habits  of  life,  his  free  intercourse  with 
the  i)oor  and  despised  classes,  and  his  open  sympathy  with  them, 
his  frank  moral  judgments,  and  in  all  probability  a  certain  agressive- 
ness  of  tone,  a  growing  use  of  the  \veapons  of  denunciation  and  a 
claim  to  a  certain  official  superiorit\-  as  a  unique  messenger  of  God, 
antagonized  men  and  si)eciall\'  the  ruling  class,  who  resented  his 
treatment  of  them  and  their  manner  of  life.  He  a])pears  to  have 
expected  a  collision  with  the  authorities.  Something  of  i)opular 
demonstration  in  his  favor  in  his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  together 
with  a  disturbance  in  the  temjjle  area  when  Jesus  assailed  the  busi- 
ness of  the  venders  there,  seems  to  have  brought  the  opposition 
against  him  to  a  head.  In  some  sense,  easily  misunderstood,  he 
was  believed  to  have  claimed  to  be  the  expected  deliverer  or  Messiah 
of  his  people.  The  charge  finally  written  over  the  cross,  "The  king 
of  the  Jews,"  re])resents  this  idea.  With  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
the  priests  and  others  wdiom  he  had  angered,  and  no  great  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Governor  to  get  rid  of  a  possible  exciter 
of  the  ])eople,  he  was  speedily  condennied  to  the  death  of  a  mal- 
efactor.    His  friends  all  deserted  him. 

In  the  whole  narrative  about  Jesus,  there  is  nothing,  aside  from 
the  implication  of  the  wonder-stories  (which  are  no  more  wonderful 
than  those  related  in  hLxodus  and  the  Books  of  the  Kings)  that 
would  lift  him  into  a  lonely  uniqueness  above  the  class  of  other 
illustrious  prophets  or  teachers  of  religion.  The  claim  for  any  ab- 
solute perfectness  of  character,  other  than  the  ever  admirable  great- 
ness of  a  high  and  single  ])ur]K)se,  is  a  quite  gratuitous  assumption. 
It  does  not  proceed  from  the  record,  but  from  dogmatic  prepos- 
sessions that  grew  up  afterwards.  The  fact  remains  that  we  can 
know  extremely  little  of  the  details  of  Jesus's  life. 

(to    I!E   (ONTINUEn.) 

'"The  imprt'ssioii  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
account  in  the  Fourlli  Gospel  in  wliicli  Jesus  works  miracles,  not  so  mucli  out 
of  compassion  as  in  order  lo  command  men's  lielief  in  liim. 
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FOR  us  who  have  been  educated  in  Christian  countries  and  are 
strongly  under  the  influence  of  Protestantism  with  its  an- 
tipathy to  symbohsm,  legend,  ritual,  and  other  allegorical  methods 
of  representing  religious  ideas,  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  under- 
stand the  spirit  of  pagan  devotion.  As  a  rule  our  opinions  con- 
cerning paganism  are  full  of  unwarranted  prejudices.  We  not  only 
impute  to  heathens  the  superstitions  that  they  actually  had.  but  in  our 
imagination  we  picture  their  religion  as  of  the  grossest  kind.  We 
regard  them  as  idolaters  who  worship  images  of  brass  and  stone, 
and  think  of  them  as  possessing  a  faith  in  demons.  The  reason 
is  not  only  that  the  ancient  paganism  is  mostly  poetical  and  mystical, 
while  our  own  religion  is  anti-poetical,  discarding  imagination  of 
any  kind,  but  also  that  our  judgment  of  the  classical  gods  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  comments  which  the  Church  fathers  made  upon 
them,  and  we  are  further  disturbed  in  our  appreciation  of  the  good 
features  of  paganism,  not  so  nuich  by  our  insufficient  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  as  by  taking  into  consideration  later  conceptions  which 
ought  to  be  ruled  out.  If  we  knew  less  of  the  later  period  of 
Greek  civilization  we  woidd  be  more  just  in  our  ai)i)reciation  of  the 
religious  spirit  of  its  prime. 

The  Church  fathers  have  picked  out  the  worst  features  of 
pagan  worship,  have  exaggerated  them,  and  have  ])ut  a  malignant 
interpretation  u])on  many  things  which  if  pro])erly  understood  do 
not  deserve  any  blame.  Moreover,  even  if  the  opinion  of  the 
Church  fathers  did  not  influence  us,  we  know  ])aganisni  only  from 
sources  of  comparatively  late  date  when  a  decay  of  religious  life 
had  set  in  through  a  fusion  of  the  various  religions  and  had  pro- 
duced a  state'  of  religious  anarchy  and  decadence  which  Anally 
pro\e(l  ruinous  to  the  ancient  conception,  thus  necessitating  the 
formation  of  a  new  religion   whicli  appeared   in  Christianity     Ouv 
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historians  and  students  ni  the  Greek  and  Roman  cults  are  familiar 
with  Lncian.  and  kindred  writers,  who  arc  the  Ingersolls  of  an- 
tiquity, ridiculing"  the  ancient  i^ods  and  legends,  and  having  them- 
selves lost  the  spirit  of  devotion  which  animated  their  ancestors 
at  the  time  when  })aganism  was  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  people. 
C)ther  authcirs,  who  like  Plutarch  show  much  reverence  for  religion, 
arc  too  philosophical  to  represent  the  naive  belief  of  ancient  pagan- 
ism. 


.\[ARKIA(;E    of    ZEUS    and    HERA."- 
A  Pnmpcian  Fresco. 


We  must  consider  that  most  of  the  Greek  and  other  legends  re- 
ceived tlieir  fmal  sha])e  in  special  localities.  As  a  rule  they  are 
closely  affiliated  to  llu'  ])ul)lic  worship,  to  mystery  plays  which  were 

*  Formerly  this  picture  was  iiitcrpretetl  to  represent  l\.ronos  and  Rhea, 
hut  Ilelhig  ( Wandgenialde  No.  114)  succeeeded  in  convincing  students  of 
classical  art  that  it  can  only  refer  to  the  marriage  of  Zeus.  The  hride  is 
attended  hy  Iris.  Zeus  sits  in  his  grove  lightly  covered  by  his  veil  of  clouds. 
.\rch:eologists  find  diiiliculty  in  explaining  the  three  youths  with  wreaths  on 
their  heads.  'J'hc  easiest  cxi)lanation  seems  to  be  that  they  represent  man- 
isinfl   rejoicing  on  this  festive  occasion. 
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pcriiiniR'd  at  llir  Iniiiilc.  aii<l  U>  ccvcuu^uh'S  ami  rusldiiis  whirli 
U)rnK'(l  pari  of  llu'  i)nl)lir  life  of  tlir  coniiuonwcallli.  In  one  i)arl 
of  Asia  Minor  where  Semitic  inllnenees  prevail,  the  ,i;-o(l-nian  is 
worshipt'd  nnder  the  name  of  Ad'uhs,  which  means  Lord/'^  In 
the  sprin,-;-  Adonis  celehrales  his  marria-e  with  the  ^oddess  Aslarte. 
or  Istar.  or  Aphrodite,  or  as  we  now  commonl\  say,  \enns,  hnt 
when  the  year  draws  to  a  close  an<l  ve.^etalion  withers,  he  is  wounded 
in  a  chase  for  the  wild  hoar  (an  animal  sacred  to  him),  and  liie 
beautiful  i^xxl  dies  to  indicate  the  deadened  condition  of  nature 
during  the  winter.  In  the  siirin-  he  re-awakes  to  new  life  and 
a.q-ain  nms  the  cotn-se  of  his  divine  career. 


Ill  K  \     \s     V    I.KIUK. 
Detail  from  tlic  Poiiipcian  F'resco  slmwn  on  the  precedinsf  page. 


In  some  places  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the  o-oddess 
of  nature  was  a  virgin,  and  virginity  1'ormed  her  typical  character. 
Then  again  in  (jther  legends  or  on  other  occasions  she  was  cele- 
brated as  the  bride  or  tlie  wife  of  some  god.  1die  same  divinity 
could  be  the  protectress  at  the  same  time  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
of  warfare,  of  life  and  death  and  resurrection.  These  ditleren- 
tiations  led  to  i.er.sonal  distinctions,  and  we  have  in  ( Ireek  mythol- 
ogv  the  virgin    Diana,  ami  the  virgin    i'.allas  Athene  b\    the   side  of 
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Aphrodite,  the  goddess  of  love,  etc.,  the  goddess  Hera,  Queen  of 
Heaven,  and  wife  of  Zeus,  and  many  others.  All  these  figures 
were  once  united  in  one  divinity,  and  we  find  that  in  some  myths 
the  ancient  Babylonian  Istar  still  shows  features  of  all  of  them, 
l)ut  the  more  the  legends  of  the  gods  assumed  a  literary  shape, 
tlie  more  deiinite  became  the  figures  of  the  gods  and  goddesses, 
and   when  the  inhabitants  of  one  country  l:»ecame  accpiainted   witli 


AKES   AND   APHRODITE. 


the  legends  of  another  where  there  were  different  versions  of  the 
same  god  or  goddess,  a  state  of  confusion  began  which  was  the 
cause  of  no  little  irritation. 

In  (ireece  the  marriage  of  Ai)hro(lite  w; 
districts  with  Heph;estos,  the   Indian   .\gni  anc 


celebrated  in  some 
the  Roman  Vulcan, 
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the  g'od  of  lire.  industr\-  and  civilization,  while  in  other  districts 
Ares,  the  l\(>nian  Mars,  is  looked  upon  as  her  spouse,  and  it  can 
scarcel\-  he  douhted  thai  their  union  was  ccU'hratcd  with  ]niblic 
festivals.  The  undcrlxini;-  idt'as  were  e\ery\\  here  the  same,  hut  the 
forms  which  the  myth  assumed  wi're  dilTerent,  and  e\er\lhin^-  went 
well   S(_i  Ioul;-  as  the  dilTei-enl   cities  and   ])ro\iiu-es  remained   isolate<l 
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and  the  various  Cults  and  ni\ths  were  not  mixed  up.  But  wlien 
this  happened  the  union  of  Ares  with  A])hrodite  was  considered 
an  adultery,  and  Ifephjestos  (Vulcan)  was  represented  as  the 
irate  hushand.  .Such  is  the  shape  of  the  legend  as  we  find  it  in 
ITomer.  and   similar  collisions  of  different  myths  have  become  ap- 
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parent  elsewhere.  This  confusion  of  different  versions  of  the 
myths  finally  produced  \vhat  may  be  called  infidelity,  which  spread 
rapidly  in  Greece  at  the  period  with  which  we  are  most  familar. 
We  can  not  doubt  that  even  at  the  time  of  Socrates  there  was  a 
strong-  orthodox  party  at  Athens  who  may  have  been  guided  to 
some  extent  by  genuine  piety,  but  we  shall  not  go  far  astray  if  we 
consider  that  political  as  well  as  financial  interests  were  also  at  stake. 
The  festivals  must  have  been  the  source  of  a  rich  income,  and  the 
hereditary  priestly  families  were  very  zealous  to  preserve  both  their 
wealth  and  their  influence.  Xo  wonder  that  even  a  conservative 
progress  such  as  was  inaugurated  b_\-  Socrates  was  hateful  to  these 
men,  and  that  they  did  not  hesitate  to  have  him  condenmed  as  an 
infidel  and  atheist  because  his  philosophy  tended  to  undermine 
the  authorit}-  of  the  established  gods. 

Considering  these  changes  which  have  come  over  the  religion 
ni  ancient  Greece,  we  must  be  careful  to  look  upon  every  myth 
as  a  tradition  by  itself,  and  we  shall  in  this  way  appreciate  its  real 
religious  spirit  much  better  than  if  we  see  it  in  its  connection  with 
other  myths.  We  shall  find  that  the  main  feature  of  the  ancient 
pagan  religion  consists  in  the  glorification  of  the  gtjd-man.  He 
wins  a  triumph  or  gains  a  victory  of  some  kind,  then  celebrates  his 
marriage,  but  succumbs  to  death  to  reappear  in  a  rejuvenated  form. 
The  different  legends  difter  in  details,  sometimes  the  hero  is  a 
god-man,  sometimes  the  main  figure  is  a  god,  and  his  son  is  the 
flivine  hero,  a  man  in  whom  the  deity  has  become  incarnated. 

As  soon  as  the  people  of  one  district  became  acquainted  with  the 
mythology  of  their  neighboi-s,  the  process  of  a  religious  disintegra- 
tion began  slowly  to  set  in  and  continued  with  the  spread  of  an 
acquaintance  wath  other  countries.  From  time  to  time  priests  and 
poets  attempted  to  reconcile  contradictions,  to  combine  diflferent 
versions  and  to  reconstruct  their  old  traditions  in  adaptation  to  a 
widened  horizon,  l)ut  the  final  doom  of  this  mythological  phase  of 
religion  ^\•as  ine\ilable.  l^aganism  l)roke  down  and  made  rot)m  for 
a  monotheism  \\hich,  however,  preserved  the  most  im])ortaut  fea- 
ture common  to  all  m\ths — the  idea  of  the  God-man,  as  a  mediator 
between  God  and  man  and  as  a  saviour.  Apollo.  Dion}sus,  Ascle- 
l)ius,  'j'heseus,  T  Irracles,  etc.,  arc  sons  of  Zeus,  all  of  them  divine 
])ersonalilies.  who  haw  cimie  to  he!]),  to  liberate,  to  heal,  to  rescue, 
to  ransom  nianlsind  from  all  v\\\.  from  death,  disease  and  oppres- 
sion. \Vlien  the  ])olylheism  of  the  gods  had  become  worn  out,  the 
nndi-rlying    idea    was    purged    of    its    primitive    naturalism    in    the 
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akiiil)ir  nl"  a  (hialislio  ])liil<  isopliN-,   liiially   rrsultin--  in  an  ascetic  re- 
ligion. 

Alnidsl  all  mdd-nicn  wlm  appear  as  sasiniirs  in  India.  .\sia. 
and  in  Circccc  arc  sn])piiscd  to  have  1)cen  the  nhjrei  df  persi'culii  m 
at  the  time  of  their  hirth.  <  'ne  of  the  eldest  myths  reprc'sentin- 
this  t\pical  feature  is  tin-  story  of  the  birth  of  Zeus.  JJis  fathc-r 
KriMios.  a  prehistoric  deity,  later  on  identilu'd  with  ("hronos,  which 
means  "time,"  was  sup])osed  to  ha\e  heen  in  the  hahit  of  swallowin.^' 
his  own  children.  1  le  was  niarrit'd  to  the  t^oddess  Rhea,''^  also  called 
C'xhele,    an    ancient    poddess    who    nnist    have   l)een    a    form    of    the 


RHEA  WF.LCOMINO  KRONO.S. 

Asiatic  Istara,  for  even  in  her  later  forms  she  is  still  endowed  with 
man\  (  )riental  features,  and  is  a  goddess  not  less  of  life  and  resur 
rection  than  of  death  and  the  darker  ])owers  of  the  nether  workl. 
This   i\hea  was  chosen  h\-    Kronos  as  liis  wife,  and  when  she  took 


"' 'l"he  ancient  goddess  Rlica  or  Cyl)ek>  must  not  lie  confinindcil  widi  Kca 
Silvia.  The  very  words  arc  different  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
former  the  c  is  short,  and  in  tlie  latter,  long.  B\'  an  nnjustificd  license  the 
name  Rea  Silvia  is  frequently  also  spelled  in  the  Greek  fashion  with  an  h 
after  the  R.  Even  Harper's  Lntin  Diclionavy  and  Dictionary  of  Classical 
Anliqiiity  are  guilty  of  this  mistake  which  has  crept  in  at  an  early  date. 
P.anmeister  in  Denkniiilcr  des  klassischen  Altertinns  follows  Prcller  in  spelling 
the  Roman  goddess  in  the  Roman  way.  Rca. 
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pity  on  her  offspring-  she  gave  her  (hvine  Inishand  a  stone  instead 
of  the  infant  that  she  had  ]:)orn  him.  In  the  meantime  the  little  child- 
god,  who  was  Zeus,  himself  destined  to  becnmc  the  head  of  the  new 
dvnastv  of  the  Greek  gods,  was  brought  u])  in  a  hi(Hng  place.  He 
was  suckled  1\v  the  goat  Amalthea  on  the  Island  of  Crete,  and  his 
cries  were  drowned  by  the  noise  of  the  Corybantes,  a  feature  which 
continued  to  be  repeated  in  mystery  plays  performed  on  the  island 
of  Crete  and  representing  the  birth  of  Zeus. 

The  story  of  the  infancy  of  Zeus  is  typical.  A  similar  fate  is 
recorded  of  the  Indian  Krishna  and  the  Krishna  myth  is  trans- 
ferred  1)oth   upon    lUiddha   and   Christ.      A    slaughter   of   innocent 


RIIKA  S  DECEPTION. 


babes  is  incorporated  into  the  history  of  all  three.  We  meet  with 
kindered  traditions  everywhere,  especially  of  those  who  appear  on 
earth  in  human  form,  are  born  in  lowly  circumstances,  among  the 
peasants  in  a  rustic  district,  sometimes  in  a  stable  and  usually  in  a 
cave.  Dionxsus  was  cradled  in  a  I'diiniis.  a  food  measure  from 
which  the  cattle  are  icd,  and  the  Christ-child  lay  in  a  manger. 

'idle  underlying  idea  of  all  the  ancient  religi<tns  seems  to  be 
that  the  gods  are  human  and  that  nol)le  men  are  divine.  Nothing 
that  is  human  is  dremed  unworthy  of  a  god.  So  all  the  gods  have 
their  consorts,  and  the  go'ls  must  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  death 
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as  well  as  iiu'ii.  \\'c  arc  not  snlficicntl\  iiifoniK'd  ahmit  what 
niioht  1)0  called  the  doi^nias  nf  (Ireek  ])a,!L;anism,  l)ut  \vc  know  that 
there  were  many  places  famous  for  havinj;-  a  lomh  of  Zeus,  which 
can  only  have  been  funerary  shrines  attached  to  Zeus  temj)les,  where 
the  annual  death  of  the  j^od  was  bemoaned  with  a  subsequent  cele- 
bration iii  his  victorious  resurrection. 


HERMES  S.WING  THE   CHILD  DIONYSUS. 

One  of  the  favorite  t^ods  whose  name  is  identitied  with  tlu' 
idea  of  joy  and  exuberance  of  life  is  Dionysus,  the  L;('d  of  wine,  and 
a  representative  of  the  resurrection,  lie  is  the  .son  of  Zeus  and 
Semelc,  the  latter  beint;-  ])resumably  a  .goddess  of  the  moon.  Like 
all   saviour  o-ods  he  was  the  objtcl   of  perfidious  perst'cution   even 
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l)ef(jre  he  was  horn,  for  Hera  in.  her  jealousy  suggested  to  Semele 
the  wisli  of  seeing"  her  lover  in  his  full  divinity.  Zeus  heing"  obliged 
by  his  oath  to  fulfil  her  wish,  granted  her  request  and  so  Semele 
died  thriM'gh  her  own   fault,   for  no  one  eould   sec  Zeus  and  live. 


AiARKi  \i;i-:  or  l)l().\^■s^s  and  akiahxi,. 

a  feature  which  is  also  attributed  to  ^'ahvch.  the  national  (',<n\  of 
Israel.  Since  the  infant  was  not  finite  reach'  for  birth,  Zeus  took 
him  to  himself  concealing  him  in  his  side,  and   when  the  l)abe  was 


.MAKUIACE  Ol-    DIONYSUS  AND  ARIADNE. 


fully  matureil  had  him  cut  out  from  his  thigh.  Jt  was  on  this  ac- 
count th;it  I  )iouysus  was  called  "the  twice  born."  Like  Zeus  the 
|)ionysus  child  had  to  ])v  brought  up  in  secrec\-.  and  the  sat\rs  and 
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niaMiads  made  s.  >  nmrli  noise  lliat  no  (nic  conl.l  lu-ar  llu'  cries  ol  {\w 
intanl.  Wc  kiK'W  that  this  inrident  o|  a  1).  .istcT.nis  nnise-niakint;- 
crowd  remained  a  cliaraclerislic  lealnre  of  ilic  I'-acchns  festivals 
and  oilier  kindred  perl'oriiiances. 

Anion-;-  tlie  art   nionnmenls   \Ndiicli  liave  come  down   lo  us,  \vc 
have  rei-resenlalions  ol"  llie  union  l.etuem   luo  .livine  i.ersonalities. 


a  god  and  a  -oddes>  s.u-j,  a^  Are^  aiid  Vi-lirodnc  or /cus  wilh  Ikra. 
Poseidon  willi  Ampliitrile.  Di.mysns  with  Ariadne.  IVrscus  and 
Andromeda,  etc.  Ix.th  i.artie.  hein--  i)nrely  divine  and  superhuman. 
There  are  other  le-en.ls.  however,  which  -radnall.N  ac(iuire  a  o-rcater 
interest  hecause  they  are  a  mixture  of  human  an.l  divine.  The 
human   element   of  the   stor\-   endears  a  hero  to  the  people. 

In   most   cases   it    will   he   ditilcult    t-.   make  a   ri.^id   distinction 
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lictween  i^ofls  and  heroes,  because  most  heroes  are  humanized 
oods  :  for  instance  in  tlie  original  myth — now  lost — Heracles  must 
have  been  the  sun-god  himself  whose  wanderings  and  deeds  of  valor 
were  related  in  the  story  of  his  twelve  labors.  But  he  was  more  and 
more  hunianizecl  imtil  he  1)ecame  a  hero  whose  unusual  virtue. 
strength,  and  courage  had  to  be  explained,  and  who  therefore  was 
deemed  to  be  the  offspring  of  a  god.  In  Greece  as  elsewhere  most 
(if  the  royal  families  derived  their  origin  from  some  god  or  another. 

ThQ  story  makes  Heracles  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Alkmene,  and 
the  kings  of  Argos  who  derived  their  descent  from  him  are  called 
Heraclids.  \Vhen  Heracles  after  his  death  ascended  to  Olympus 
he  was  married  to  Hebe,  the  goddess  of  eternal  youth. 

A  most  beautiful  legend  is  the  story  of  Eros  and  Psyche,  which 
is  of  special  interest  to  all  as  it  represents  the  god  of  love  in  his 
union  with  the  human  soul,  an  idea  which  occurs  in  the  Christian 
( "hurch  where,  too,  the  soul  is  represented  as  the  bride  of  Christ. 

We  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  story  of  Eros  and  Psyche  is 
a  fairy  tale,  and  it  is  the  only  fairy  tale  which  has  been  saved  from 
the  universal  deluge  that  swept  away  most  of  the  literary  traces  of 
antiquity.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Greece  had  fairy  tales  as 
much  as  Germany  and  other  modern  countries,  but  there  happened 
to  be  no  Grimm  brothers  to  collect  them  and  put  them  in  book 
form.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  even  in  Germany  the  interest 
in  popular  stories  or  Marchen  is  of  a  very  recent  date,  and  it  was 
actually  by  an  accident  that  the  attention  of  one  of  the  Grimm 
l)rothers  was  called  to  an  old  Hessian  woman  who  knew  many  old 
traditions  by  heart,  and  she  was  the  last  one  left,  who  being  illit- 
erate, repeated  the  stories  as  she  had  heard  them  from  her  grand- 
mother. If  the  scholarly  philologist  had  never  heard  of  her,  the 
German  Marchen  would  have  been  lost  forever.  In  Greece  the 
legend  of  Eros  and  Psyche  is  preserved  by  Apuleius,  who  really  did 
not  reproduce  the  real  spirit  of  it  for  his  style  is  somewhat  frivolous, 
and  he  does  not  do  justice  to  the  religious  spirit  that  underlies  this 
pretty  and  tender  tale. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  faii"y  tales  are  the  last  echo  of  an 
ancient  religion.  There  was  a  time  when  they  were  'm^-ths.  and 
the  events  relatecl  were  of  the  dee])est  meaning  to  the  listener.  Thus 
the  stor\-  of  h'.ros  and  Psyche  was  really  a  ])oetical  explanati(^n  of 
the  fate  of  the  soul,  and  involves  a  ])romise  of  inimorlality  of  some 
kind,  and  we  find  similar  notions  pervading  almost  all  other  genuine 
folklore-  talcs.  Tlu'  deities  of  the  ancient  myth  have  been  reduced 
to  gond  and  bad    fairies,  and   events  which  take  place  in  the  world 
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hcN'Ond  arc  localized  in  this  because  ])rimili\e  man  did  not  discrim- 
inate between  the  two  worlds;  to  bim  botb  were  closely  interwoven. 
Sometimes  it  is  easy  to  trace  tbe  original  myth  in  a  fairy  tale. 
We  learn  for  instance  that  the  .u'ood  i^irl  who  falls  into  the  well 
and  drowns  is  kindly  treated  by  the  fairy  Dame  Holle  or  Ilnlda. 
who  is  no  one  else  than  the  Queen  of  Heaven  antl  the  ruler  of  the 
world,  while  tbe  bad  ,qirl  is  ]iunished  by  her  own  evil  deeds.  In 
i>ther  st<^ries,  such  as  "Little  Red  Riding-  TLiod,"  wt'  have  greater 
difficulty  in  recoonizing  how  the  bad  wolf  swallows  her  and  has 
to  give  her  up  again  when  she  is  rescued  by  the  kind  hunter.  Fairy 
tales  never  stop  to  take  into  consideration  such  impossibilities  as 
that  the  wolf  devours  little  Red  Riding  Hood,  and  the  hunter  cuts 
her  out  of  the  wolf's  stomach,  whence  she  comes  forth  as  voung  and 


i-:ros  and  l's^^■IIl•'.   roGiniiKK  wnu  -nil-,  cood  shkimii:k[). 
(Ancient  Sarcdpliagns.  ) 

pretty  as  she  was  before.  The  reason  is  that  here  we  di^  not  deal  with 
events  of  this  life,  but  are  confronted  with  facts  that  represent  the 
wonderful  stories  of  the  fate  of  gods  and  men  in  the  world  to  come 

Idle  charming  storv  of  Eros  and  rs\che  nuist  have  exercised 
some  influence  in  the  formation  of  early  L'hristianit\',  for  we  find 
the  typical  group  of  this  loving  coui)le  represented  side  by  side  with 
the  good  shepherd  on  an  ancient  sarcoi:»hagus. 

The  same  idea  that  underlies  the  story  of  l\ros  and  Psyche  is 
the  theme  of  the  myth  of  Orpheus  and  Euridice.  l^)Ut  while  it  ex- 
tends to  man  the  hope  of  immortality  it  explains  why  (  )rpheus  nuist 
leave  his  beloved  wife  in  the  realm  of  Hades.  She  still  lives;  he 
found  her  and  would  have  brought  her  back  had  he  not   forg(^tten 
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in  his  cai^vnicss  to  see  her  the  divine  l)ehest  mn  to  tnrn  l)ack,  and 
so  tliey  remain    forever  >ei>arated. 

An    interesting-    iu\th    ori-inated    in    Xau])Ha,    where    a    pnhHc 


OUlMTF.tTS    AND   El'RIDICE. 


U-sti\al  t-eleliratt'd  tlie  inarria.^e  of  I'oseidon.  the  .L^od  of  ilie  sea. 
witli  Annmonc.  a  nxniph  w  lio  is  al\va\s  rt'presented  as  a  lovely 
maiden.     The  local  legend    (as  preserved  hy  ApolUmitis,   IT,    T,  8) 
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informs  us  that  the  founder  of  Naupha  was  (Uiincl  to  1k'  tin-  s..n 
of  Poseidon  and  the  n\iui)h  Aniynione.  Auiyinoiu-  went  into  the 
country  with  a  pitcher  to  look  for  drinkin-  water,  an.l  not  iK'in- 
ahle  to  find  a  spring-  lost  lier  way  in  the  woods  near  the  shore,  where 
she  came  upon  a  satyr  who  attacked  her.  She  called  for  hel])  and 
Poseidon,  the  god  of  the  sea.  came  to  her  rescue,  and  liaving  <lriven 
away  the  satyr,  fell  in  love  with  the  beautiful  girl  and  married  her. 
The  son  of  Amymone,   Xauplius,  was  honored  in  that  locality  as 


JMARRIAC, 


)SK[DON   AND  AMYMOXK, 


the  tutelary  hero  of  the  city,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  this  legend 
is  of  i)urclv  physical  origin.  It  has  been  fonnd  that  the  best  spring 
in  the  neighborhood  comes  from  a  momitain  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  the  shore,  and  its  fresh  clear  waters  gush  in  great  jdentv  di- 
rectly into  the  sea.  Even  in  the  remote  days  of  antiquity  it  had 
become  necessary  to  dam  the  si)ring,  partly  in  order  to  procure  the 
water,  and  partly  tr)  protect  the  fertile  shore  in  its  vicinity  against 
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sudden  inundatiuns.  If  this  was  indeed  the  origin  of  tlie  nivth  it 
would  explain  why  Amynione,  the  n\niph  of  a  fresh  water  spring 
is  always  represented  as  a  lovely  maiden  in  the  flower  of  her  youth. 

Perhaps  the  fa\iiriir  representation  of  a  marriage  feast  be- 
tween a  goddess  and  a  mortal  is  the  stor\-  of  Thetis,  a  daughter 
of  Nereus,  who  like  Poseidon  was  a  god  of  the  sea.  The  ancient 
myth  became  so  extremely  popular  because  Homer  inserted  it  into 
the  national  epic  of  Greece,  and  derived  from  it  the  cause  of  the 
(ireek  expedition  against  Troy. 

Thetis  w^as  the  loveliest  of  the  Xereids.  and  Zeus  himself  was 
in  love  with  her.  but  he  was  prevented  from  marrying  her  because 
an  oracle  had  foretold  that  her  son  would  be  greater  than  his 
father.  Accordingly  Zeus  was  frightened  l^ecause  he  feared  that  as 
he  had  deposed  his  father  Kronos.  so  the  son  of  Thetis  would  in 


PELEUS   WRESTLES   WITH   THETIS. -'• 

turn  deprive  him  of  the  government  of  the  world,  and  he  decided 
that  Thetis  should  not  marry  any  god,  but  be  united  with  a  mortal, 
and  for  this  honor  he  selected  Peleus  of  Aegina,  king  of  Thessaly 
who  was  himself  the  son  of  Aiacus  and  the  nymph  Endeis,  the 
daughter  of  Chiron. 

The  version  of  Homer  appears  to  be  of  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  for  we  have  instances  according  to  which  Peleus  has  to  gain 
his  divine   wife  by  conquest.     Thetis   resents  being  married  to  a 

*  'J'hetis  as  a  goddess  of  the  sea  possesses  tlie  power  in  common  witli 
Proteus  of  changing  her  shape.  Flames  come  out  from  her  shoulders  and  two 
lions  (in  the  illustration  exceedingly  small)  try  to  bite  Peleus,  and  Chiron 
comes  to  his  rescue.  While  other  centaurs  are  represented  as  savage  he  was 
supposed  to  be  endowed  witli  wisdom,  and  this  attribute  is  indicated  in  pic- 
tures by  representing  him  with  human  feet.  The  branch  of  a  tree  and  two 
little  satyrs  have  reference  to  his  forest  life.  The  defeat  of  Thetis  is  shown 
by  tlie  flight  of  a  Nereid  here  called  Dontmeda,  and  Thetis  herself  has  her  feet 
turned  backward. 
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mortal  and  yirUls  (Hily  on  the  condition  that  he  would  con(|ner  her. 
This   ct)nihat   is   repeatedly   represented   in   some  ancient   vase  pic- 


TllE  PORTLAND  VASE.      REPRESENTING  THE    MARRIAGE   OE  THETIS. 

tnres.      Later    illustrations,    however,    show    that    she    accepts    the 
engagement   with   Peleus  willing-ly,  and   the  artist  even   represents 
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her  love  of  Peleus  in  her  attiliide.  showing  how  she  courts  his  arrival 
as  a  welcome  husband.  The  scene  is  represented  in  the  so-called 
Portland  vase,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  art  which  has 
come  down  to  us  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  A 
little  cupid  flutters  above  Thetis,  and  Nereus.  her  father,  watches 
the  arrival  of  Peleus. 

Another  vase,  commonly  called  the  h'rancois  vase,  also  repre- 
sents the  marriage  of  Thetis,  and  in  two  stately  rows  we  see  the 
several  gods  invited  to  take  part  at  the   festival  approaching  the 


APIIRODITK    PERSUADING    HELEX. 

Pytho,  i.  e.,  Persuasion,  is  seated  above  Helen  while  Eros  stands 

by  Paris  who  is  also  called  Alexandros. 

tem]ile  where  they  are  welcomed  by   Peleus   while  the  bride  waits 
in  the  interior  of  the  building". 

We  need  scarcely  mention  the  well-known  incidents  which  the 
legend  connects  with  the  stor\-.  In  order  to  avoid  trouble  the  gods 
do  not  invite  Eris  the  goddess  of  strife,  but  she  revenges  herself 
for  this  slight  by  rolling  a  golden  apple  among  the  goddesses  with 
the  inscription  "For  the  most  beautiful."  This  starts  a  quarrel 
which  Zeus  decides  through  Paris  who  gives  the  apple  to  Aphrodite, 
and  thus  ofi'euds  both   Athene  and   Hera.    As  a  reward  A])hrodite 
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promises  ] 'aris  that  ftir  his  l)ri(le  he  ma}-  have  Helen,  the  wife  of 
Agamemnon,  known  as  the  most  heautiful  woman  on  earth,  and 
when  I'aris  succeeds  l)y  the  aid  of  Aphrodite  in  eloping  with  Helen, 
the  Greeks  unite  in  an  expedition  of  revenge  to  hring  her  hack  to 
Greece. 

Helen  is  a  humanized  deity  as  much  as  Heracles,  for  Homer 
speaks  of  Menelaos  to  whom  she  was  marriecl  as  the  husband  of  a 


goddess,  and  her  name  is  a])pareutl\-  an   archaic   form  of  the  word 
■'Selene'"    which    n)eaus    "the    moon." 

Ill  the  ancient  hisldry  of  Rome  .Mars  is  reported  to  ha\e  heen 
the  father  t>\  Ivimulns  and  Renuis  ])\  a  \estal  virgin  called  Kea 
.SiKia.  also  known  as  Ilia.  According  {<>  the  jxipular  Roman  tradi- 
tion recordrd  in  llu-  lir.sl  hook  o|  Livy,  Kea  .Silvia  (or  Ilia)  was  the 
daughtt'r  of  .\umitor.  the  exiled  or  (lei)osed  king  of  Alha  Longa. 
I  lis  \oungcr  brother  had  usiu-])ed  the  throne,  and  in  order  to  assure 
hiinself   against    die   rights  of   his   elder  brother   caused   the   lattcr's 
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(laus^htcr  to  l)c  mack'  a  \rslal  \irj^in,  and  Iransl'cnx'd  tn  llu'  U'iii])lr 
of  \'csta.  lUit  Ik'IX'  a  divinr  (k'stim  iiilnfrix'd.  Mars  si'k'ctcd  Iut 
as  his  sp(nisc'.  and  the  \-ir,!^in  Kca  Silvia  IxuT  liim  ihr  twins  Komnhis 
and  Renms.  The  rest  nf  the  k-.^x-nd  is  suttiri^'ully  l^iinwn;  the  irate 
nnck»  had  the  infants  e.xptised  in  the  woods,  hnt  a  she-wdlf  nnrseil 
them,  and  this  inciik-nt   has  heeoine  tlie  enil)leni   of    Konie. 

The  k'i^end  of  Aphnxhte's  marriage  with  Anehises  woukl  ])rol)- 
ahl\-  ha\e  heen  forgotten  had  not  I'jieas,  their  son,  l)een  adopted 
as  the  ancestor  of  the  (,'riis  Julia,  the  ini])erial   fainil\   of  Rome. 

'Jdie  time  when  these  se\eral  k'l^ends  of  the  marriage  of  the 
i^dds  were  reall\    i)arl  of  the  reh^ions  hfe  of  the  i)eo])k',  hes  in  an 
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'llic  two  cliildrc-n  Iia\L'  1)l'oii  restored  hut  t]ie  wolf  is  aiiciein 
and.  in  spite  of  its  archaic  crudeness,  a  remarkahk'  jjiece  of  art 
Archjeologists  assume  that  it  is  the  same  statue  tliat  was  set  u] 
at  Rome  in  tlic  }ear  205  H,  C. 


ahnost  prehistoric  time  and  we  lia\e  no  real  and  direct  information 
concerniiiL;-  their  si^iiitlcance.  hut  when  we  try  to  reconstruct  the 
significance  which  these  myths  had  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  a  jjcriod  in  which  they  were  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
I)eopl(,\  and  that  the  marriaLje  festi\als  of  these  i^ods  and  goddesses 
were  celehrated  in  their  s])ecial  localities  with  j^cntiini'  dcNoiion  and 
with   a   natnral   nnso])histicated   ])iety. 

When    (  hristianit}    stiperst'ded    i)a^am'sm.    it    incorporated    into 
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its  uun  doctrinal  structure  several  of  the  must  fundamental  pagan 
ideas,  among  them  the  doctrines  of  the  god-man  as  a  saviour,  of 
the  dying  god  who  rises  from  death  to  new  life,  and  also  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  Xo  trace  of  these  theories  can  be  found  in 
the  religion  of  ancient  Israel  as  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament, 
while  the  Gentiles  clung  to  them  with  great  tenacity.  In  Christian- 
ity they  appear  completely  transformed  not  only  through  the  rigid 
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monotheism  oi  its  Jewish  traditions  but  also  by  means  of  the 
ascetic  tendencies  so  prominent  in  the  second  and  third  centuries 
of  Church  history;  and  yet  the  idea  of  the  saviour's  marriage, 
ihougli  absolutely  ol)literated  in  the  dogmatic  formation  of  the 
Christian  Ixlic-f,  was  also  jireserved  at  least  in  certain  allusiqns  to 
Chrisl  as  tin-  bridegroom,  in  the  report  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Lamb  in  llic  Kevi-lations  of  St.  John,  nn<l  in  (be  legend  of  St.  Cath- 
erine, the  bride  <»f  Christ. 


A  JUSTIFICATION   OF  MODERN  THEOLOGY. 

FROM    THE    STANDPOINT   OF    A    UNITARIAN. 

BY   HENRY   WILDER  FOOTE. 

THE  Open  Court  for  November  prints  "A  Criticism  of  Modern 
Theology"  by  Mr.  H.  F.  Bell,  with  "An  Explanation  and 
Justification"  by  the  Editor.  I  am  much  interested  in  the  subject 
and   would  like  to  add   a  word   to  the   discussion. 

The  writer  of  the  "Criticism"  is  right  so  far  as  his  remarks 
apply  to  that  phase  of  modern  theology  with  which  he  is  acquainted. 
He  is,  however,  evidently  unaware  that  what  he  presents  under  that 
name  is  by  no  means  the  most  fully  developed  form  of  the  theology 
of  the  modern  man.  There  are  schools, — such  as  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School, — and  many  preachers,  whose  teachings  have  long 
since  passed  the  negative  stage  of  development  at  which  his  criticisms 
are  aimed,  and  who  are  doing  constructive  and  affirmative  work. 
Those  who  have  entered  upon  this  phase  of  modern  theology  no 
longer  hold  the  "illogical  position"  with  regard  "to  the  Bible  and  to 
Christ"  which  characterized  the  liberal  thought  of  a  generation  ago. 
The  answer  of  such  men  as  to  why  the  Bible  is  taken  as  the  great 
book  of  religion  is  not  "by  reason  of  its  witness  to  Christ" ;  they 
do  not  "continue  to  hold  it  apart  from  other  books";  they  recognize 
clearly  and  gladly  that  the  "real  Word  of  God"  does  "comprise  all 
the  great  truths  which  courageous  souls  have  seized  upon  down 
through  the  entire  stream  of  human  life."  The  pre-eminence  of  the 
Bible  in  the  Christian  churches  which  hold  the  more  advanced 
theology  is  due  to  three  things : 

I.  The  recognition  that  the  Bible  is  the  product  of  a  race  ex- 
ceptionally gifted  in  the  expression  of  religious  ideals,  and  that  it 
offers  a  wonderfully  complete  view,  in  moderate  compass,  of  the 
evolution  of  those  ideals  from  the  primitive  worship  of  a  tribal 
deity  to  a  sublime  and  jnire  theism.     No  other  body  of  literature  of 
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like  proportiiins  sn  i)erfc'Ctl\    illustrates  this  (IcvcloiMiient.  nor  con- 
tains so  niuch  still  of  vahic'. 

2.  The  r.il)le  has  more  profotnidly  influenced  our  civilization 
than  an\'  other  l)o()k.  or  ,i;roup  of  hoc^ks.  l^speciallx'  for  us  is  this 
true  of  the  Eng-Jish  r)ible,  wliich  is  interwoven  into  the  whole  texture 
of  Eng-hsh  thought  and  literatin-e,  so  that  it  is  difificult  to  find  other 
writings  which  go  so  deep  or  make  so  i)road  an  appeal. 

3.  "The  rniversarP)ible"'  which  Mr.  l>elt  demands  is  indeed  a 
desideratum,  but  so  far  we  have  not  acquired  it.  Some  of  us  from 
time  to  time  use  extra- IJiblical  writings  in  the  pulpit,  but  as  yet 
no  collection  in  the  nature  of  a  "universal-  Bible"  has  been  made, 
at  least  in  such  form  that  it  can  be  conveniently  used.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  sus])ect  that  there  is  less  of  such  material  which  woidd  be 
really  useful  in  the  ])ulpit  than  Mr.  l^ell  seems  to  think.  I'or  read- 
ing out  of  the  pidpit  the  modern  theologian  of  the  progressive  type 
knows  \er\-  well  and  savs  quite  frankly,  that  (iod  "has  not  con- 
fined the  revelation  of  Himself  to  an\"  one  age  or  to  one  man." 

Xor  does  this  school  of  thought  fail  to  recognize  that  "in  the 
church  of  the  living  God  we  must  include  all  who  in  all  ages  have 
been  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God."  The  men  of  this  school  do  not  hold 
that  "Jesus — reveals  all  of  God  that  we  know,"  but  rather  that  our 
knowledge  of  God  has  come  from  countless  somxes,  ancient  and 
modern  ;  from  "Greek,  Barbarian.  Roman,  Jew" :  and  of  late  far 
more  from  the  scientist  than  from  the  theologian.  They  think  of 
lesus  indeed,  as  the  greatest  of  ])rophets.  whose  insight  into  the 
world  of  the  spirit  is  unsurpassed,  but  \\-hose  authority  is  due  to 
the  truth  of  his  teachings,  and  not  to  supernatural  attributes;  nor 
do  they  claim  for  Jesus  those  attributes,  nor  the  worship  which  their 
possession  alone  would  jtistify.  Ihit  while  they  recognize  the  ]')ure 
humanit\'  of  Jesus  they  know  also  that  om*  civilization  has  been  af- 
fected by  his  personality  more  forcibly  than  by  an\-  other,  and  they 
believe  that  his  teaching  is  still  of  highest  value  in  moulding  the 
religious  and  moral  thought  of  the  world.  The  ideal  at  which  the 
modern  theologian  aims  is  to  upbuild  the  "faith  of  Jesus." — that  is 
the  fundamental  and  miiversal  element  in  the  religious  ideals  wdiich 
he  held, — in  place  of  the  "faith  //;  Jesus. "^ — that  is  in  the  super- 
natural Christ, — which  they  see  inevitably  passing  awa\'  from  the 
modern  world.  The\-  do  not  make  him  "the  sole  authority  in  religion 
and  morals"  but  the\-  do  belie\H'  that  to  men  brought  u])  in  the 
(hristian  inheritance  (  lautama  or  Mohammed  or  Confucius  can 
nt'ver  n)ake  so  strong  an  a])peal  nor  be  so  vital  an  inspiration. 

Mr.   r.ell's  criticism  of  modern  theology  a])|)lies  therefcnv  to  its 
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l)ack\var(l  staj^cs,  rallicr  than  In  ils  uv>\\-  i\v\v\i)\)V(\  pliasr  which  has 
escaped  from  the  defensive,  negative,  illogical  position  at  which  he 
aims.  This  advanced  phase  is  also,  of  com-se.  snhject  to  criticism, 
for  it  has  not  1)\'  an\-  means  perfected  a  well-ronnded  s\  stem  of 
thon,<;lit.  hut  its  weak  points  are  no  loniL;-er  those  of  Mr.  I'.ell's 
attack. 

in  your  "Explanation  and  Justitication"  you  defend  the  reti- 
cence of  cleroymen  who  do  not  openly  acknowledge  the  c-xtent  of 
their  acceptance  of  modern  thcni.qht.  While  it  is  douhtless  true 
that  some  congregatic)ns  can  he  best  led  forward  hy  this  method, — 
which  does  not  necessarily  involve  cowardice  or  hypocrisy, — it  is 
also  true  that  this  same  policy  is  driving-  himdreds  of  men  from  the 
churches  because  they  feel  that  the  preachers  are  not  straightforward 
or  honest.  I  seriously  doubt  wdiether  more  churches  are  not  injured 
than  helped  by  this  failure  on  the  part  of  ministers  to  speak  the 
wdiole  truth,  and  I  feel  sure  that  it  is  largely  responsible  fc^r  the 
disre]:)ute  of  the  ministry  in  our  da}-. 

Vour  preference  for  the  "ideal  Christ"  rather  than  for  "the 
historic  Jesus"  is  a  i)urel\-  ])ersonal  matter  which  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed, but  while  the  ideal  Christ. — a  very  ditferent  conception 
from  the  Jewish  Messiah, — has  been  the  center  of  Christian  theol- 
ogy, it  is  also  true  that  Christianity  started  with  the  historic  Jesus. 
Furthermore  the  theological  Christ  is  inextricably  involved  with 
conceptions  of  the  universe  very  foreign  to  the  modern  man,  so  that 
the  philosophic  idea  of  Christ  as  the  ( iotl-man  becomes  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  maintain,  whereas  the  historic  Jesus  fits  into  our 
world  of  thought. 

Finally,  though  it  is  (|uite  true  that  Jesus  held  the  conceptions 
of  his  age  and  race  regarding  the  universe,  and  in  particular  in 
regard  to  such  matters  as  demoniac  possession,  it  by  no  means 
follows  "that  his  horizon  was  limited  by  the  superstitions  of  (Gali- 
lee." As  a  matter  of  fact  his  teaching  dealt  in  large  measure  with 
the  relations  between  God  and  man,  anfl  lietween  man  and  man, 
that  is  with  matters  concerning  humanity  in  all  lands  and  times, 
rather  than  with  purely  local  concerns  or  beliefs,  which  he  used 
simply  to  illustrate  the  deeper  spiritual  life.  One  might  as  fairly 
say  that  Socrates's  horizon  was  limited  b\-  the  superstitions  of 
(ireece.  Xor  do  I  know  your  authority  for  the  statement  that 
Jesus  "made  his  living  by  exorcising  devils."  That  man\  of  the 
cures  which  he  accom])lished  b\-  the  inlluence  of  a  i)owerful  per- 
sonality acting  upon  weakened  minds  and  wills  were  attributed  to 
the   casting   out   of   devils    is   of   course    exi)licitly    stated,    but    the 
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exercise  of  such  healing  powers  was  incidental  to  his  teaching", 
part  and  parcel  of  that  age  and  land,  not  the  main  object  of  his 
ministry,  which  was  the  preaching  of  religion,  and  nowhere  do  I 
know  of  evidence  that  Jesus  asked  or  received  payment  for  his  cures. 
That  he  was  received  as  a  guest  in  the  homes  of  his  followers  is 
quite  beside  the  mark,  it  was  the  obvious  thing  under  the  conditions 
of  life  in  Palestine,  and  to  say  that  he  made  his  living  by  his  cures 
appears  to  me  a  curious  inversion  of  the  real  situation. 

Christian  theology  is  in  process  of  reconstruction  from  the 
foundation  up,  to  adapt  it  to  the  modern  scientific  conception  of  the 
universe.  The  theology  of  the  coming  age  will  be  vastly  different 
from  that  of  traditional  Christianity,  but  it  promises  in  the  first 
place  to  be  distinctively  Christian,  in  that  it  will  be  based  upon 
the  teaching  of  Jesus, — a  different  thing  from  being  Christocentric, 
— and  in  the  second  place  to  be  thoroughly  rationalistic,  accepting 
truth  as  its  only  authority,  and  the  theory  of  evolution  as  applicable 
to  religious  life  as  well  as  to  the  world  of  nature. 


A  PLEA  FOR  PROGRESS  IN  THEOLOGY. 

BY   THE   REV.    A.    KAMPMEIER. 

IN  the  editorial  article  on  "Modern  Theology"  Dr.  Cams  considers 
the  development  of  modern  theology  as  too  rapid  and  thinks  that 
it  would  be  better  if  retarded,  etc. ;  also  that  modern  theologians 
are  justified  in  not  giving  forth  their  views  fully. 

I  understand  the  difficulties  of  modern  theology  very  well ;  but 
in  spite  of  all  these  difficulties  I  do  not  think  that  there  should  in 
the  least  be  a  retardation  of  the  sure  results  and  facts  of  modern 
scientific  theological  research  nor  keeping  them  back  from  the 
people.  Liberal  theology  has  all  along  been  too  much  retarded  and 
hampered  by  the  Church  and  its  results  kept  from  the  people :  and 
therefore  now,  when  progressive  theology  gets  more  opportunity 
to  unbosom  itself,  I  do  not  blame  it  for  doing  so  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. There  are  a  number  of  facts  of  scientific  theology,  known 
long  ago,  though  perhaps  not  so  fully  substantiated  as  they  are 
now,  but  enough  so  even  then  to  have  been  accepted  by  any  impar- 
tial thinker,  and  now,  when  these  facts  are  beyond  any  doubt  what- 
ever, why  keep  them  back  ?  I  only  mention  here  a  few :  Deuteron- 
omy was  proven  by  De  Wette  one  hundred  years  ago  to  have  been 
written  in  the  times  of  Josiah,  and  the  critical  dissection  of  the 
whole  Pentateuch  has  been  going  on  for  over  a  century.  The  Book 
of  Daniel  was  also  long  ago  accepted  as  unauthentic.  The  enormous 
influence  of  the  Persian  religion  on  Judaism  in  regard  to  eschatology, 
Satan,  Angels  etc.,  now  so  brilliantly  proven  by  Mills  and  others, 
was  also  accepted  by  many  long  ago.  The  mythical  element  in  the 
history  of  Jesus  had  also  been  shown  by  vStrauss  and  others.  Why 
then  retard  theology  and  keep  back  the  results  from  the  people? 
Let  liberal  theology  now  open  its  floods  and  let  the  church  take  the 
consequences.  If  there  is  harm  done,  the  Church  is  to  blame  for  it. 
Liberal  theologians  in  the  past  have  not  been  too  rash  in  demanding 
that  their  results  should  be  given  out,  but  even  the  most  rcas(~)nable 
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demands  were  refused.  Thus  De  W'ette's  translation  of  the  T>il)le. 
made  in  order  to  give  U)  the  people  a  Bihle  more  in  accordance  with 
modern  linguistic  knowledge  and  exegesis,  was  branded  as  "dan- 
gerous." an<l  even  D.  Strauss  was  not  the  tirst  one  who  brought 
the  question  of  the  mythical  elements  in  the  history  of  jesus  before 
the  people,  for  his  tirst  edition  of  the  Life  of  Jcsiis  was  purposely 
written  in  Latin  for  the  clergw  Init  his  o])])onents  were  the  ones 
who  immediatel}-  made  the  whole  ( ierman  nation  the  battlefield  and 
graduallv  forced  Strauss  on  to  the  attitude  he  took  later.  Ad- 
vanced thinkers  are  generally  naturally  cautious,  but  even  progres- 
sive thought  uttered  with  great  caution  and  reserve  is  pounced  upon 
by  the  traditional  party  as  something  extremel\-  dangerous.  Ad- 
vanced theologians  everywhere  in  the  Church  have  given  it  long 
enough  time  to  adapt  itself  gradually  to  new  thought.  But  the 
Church  has  all  along  obstinatel}-  refused  to  do  so.  Xow  let  them 
take  the  consequences.  Besides  there  is  no  danger  that  ]irogressive 
thought  will  spread  too  fast  and  too  much.  The  Church  and  the 
conservative  human  mind,  especially  so  in  religion,  will  see  to  it. 
It  has  always  been  the  polic}-  of  the  Church  to  su]:>press  the  knowl- 
edge of  advanced  thought  and  to  calimmiate  it.  A  recent  proof 
again  is  the  interdiction  in  the  Roman  Church  to  read  the  criticism 
of  the  papal  syllabus  by  Father  Tyrell,  and  the  Protestant  churches 
do  not  act  much  more  tolerantlw  1  know  of  large  Protestant  de- 
nominations in  this  countrw  \\here  not  onl}-  among  the  lait}'  but 
among  an  overwhelming  majorit\'  of  the  clergy  there  is  Limmerian 
night  in  regard  to  the  thought  of  modern  theolog}-.  I  believe  that  it  is 
because  Dr.  Cams  has  perhaps  been  more  in  contact  with  the  liberal 
.\nglo-  and  German-American  circles,  that  he  thinks  the  clergy 
as  a  rule  is  confronted  with  the  various  ]iroblems  oi  modern  theol- 
ogv.  T  l)elie\-e  this  is  a  mistaken  view.  Si)eaking  of  our  country, 
and  especiall}-  of  my  ]>ersonal  experience  as  a  minister,  F  know  that 
the  large  Protestant  (ierman  denominational  bodies  here  are  fright- 
fully ignorant  of  the  results  of  the  liberal  German  theology  of  the 
h^atherland,  and  their  young  men,  educated  for  the  ministry  in  their 
seminaries  are  systematically  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  mod- 
ern theologx'  aufl  of  modern  science  bearing  u])on  theological  ques- 
tions. \'es,  they  are  even  ke])l  in  darkness  about  exegetical  facts 
long  since  known,  for  instance  the  ni\th  of  the  marriages  of  angels 
(the  line  I'dohim  )  with  the  daughters  of  men  in  (  lenesis  vi.  T 
could  tell  anuising  stories  about  the  ignorance  of  yoiiiii:;.  not  of  old, 
nu'n   in   the  nn'nistrw  as   for  instance  this  one  of  a  young  nn'nister 
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who  teaches  cliihh-en  ot"  his  ])arish  that  tlie  l)ea<l  Sea  liad  heeii 
l)n)uoht  aliout  hy  the  destnictioii  of  Sodom  aii<l  (  ioiiiorrah.  and  tlie 
Hke. 

Tlie  Anj;lo-.\inerieaii  rrotestant  denoiiiinations,  to  l)e  sure,  are 
more  open  to  accepting;-  the  resuUs  of  modern  theolo.^ieal  research. 
lUit  as  far  as  T  know,  we  can  not  even  say  of  them,  "that  as  a  rule 
thev  have  been  confronted  with  the  various  ]M-oblems  of  theology." 
.\s  long-  as  professors  in  theological  seminaries  iniblish  books,  as 
l^rof.  James  (  )rr  in  favor  of  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus,  or  Prof, 
Tofteen  of  Western  Theolc^gical  Seminary,  Chicago,  in  favor  of 
the  Biblical  chronology  down  to  the  flood,  etc..  and  as  long  as  there 
are  chairs  for  the  harmony  of  theology  and  science,  as  in  Oberlin 
College,  we  can  not  expect  the  ministry  to  be  so  very  enlightened  vet 
in  regard  to  the  facts  of  modern  theology.  Besides  this  I  could 
mention  the  frequent  attacks  of  leading  I'rote.stant  denominational 
papers  on  liberalism  in  theology. 

I  believe  that  the  positive  light  of  modern  theology  should  not 
be  placed  under  the  bushel,  but  should  be  given  to  the  people  fully 
and  without  restriction.  If  the  Church  will  not  do  this,  others  wdll, 
and  in  a  wav  perhaps  which  very  often  is  not  a  fair,  impartial  and 
historical  way. 

In  regard  to  the  statement  that  the  minds  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  congregations  ought  not  to  be  changed  too  quickly, 
and  the  value  of  these  for  the  Church,  there  is  also  another  side  to 
the  question.  1  kmnv  of  instances  where  just  because  of  their  stub- 
born opposition  to  even  the  faintest  progress  in  religion  these  people 
have  been  a  great  harm  instead  of  a  value  to  the  Church.  I  know 
of  a  minister  open  to  liberal  views,  but  extremely  cautious,  who  in 
order  to  broaden  and  liberalize  his  church,  proposed  that  immer- 
sion should  not  be  held  obligatory  for  people  coming  over  to  his 
church  from  other  churches  not  holding  this  tenet.  This  little 
matter,  and  because  the  preacher  did  not  swear  to  the  infallible 
literal  inspiration  of  the  lUble.  was  encjugh  for  the  "pillars'"  of  the 
C(^ngregation  to  make  life  so  disagreeable  for  the  pastor,  that  he 
resigned.  I  can't  see  much  value  for  religion  in  the  attitude  of  such 
men.  The  sooner  the  churches  get  rid  of  stich  ]ieople  the  better  for 
them. 

In  regard  to  what  Dr.  I'arus  says  about  Jesus  and  the  Christ- 
i<leal  1  will  .say  this:  Although  I  also  believe  that  I'nitarians  have 
too  much  shown  a  kind  of  "Jesus  sentimentality,"  and  may  have  put 
forward  his  moral  leader.ship  too  much  to  the  exclusic^n  of  other 
great  religious  and  moral  leaders  in  humanit\".  there  is  no  denoniina- 
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tion,  nevertheless,  which  so  far  as  I  know,  has  so  strongly  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  there  are  also  other  religious  and  moral  prophets  who 
have  a  message  for  mankind.  In  their  services  readings  are  very 
common  from  other  sources  besides  the  Bible.  And  even  although 
Unitarians  may  look  at  the  evolution  of  Christianity  as  it  appeared 
in  the  doctrine  of  Paul  and  later  as  a  kind  of  perversion  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus,  that  denomination  is  at  least  more  open  to  admit 
that  Christianity  is  an  evolution  from  Pre-Christian  sources,  and 
to  bring  such  facts  before  the  people.  They  would  not  question 
at  all,  that  the  Christ-ideal  has  always  been  the  foundation,  but 
they  are  not  afraid  to  say  that  there  is  a  difference  between  actual 
fact  in  the  history  of  Jesus  and  the  metaphysical  speculation  con- 
nected with  his  person.  They  would  call  things  by  their  right 
names. — I  do  not  think  it  honest  for  a  preacher  who  is  at  heart 
fully  convinced  of  the  facts  of  modern  scientific  theology,  to  stand 
in  the  pulpit  and  use  all  the  old  terms  of  orthodoxy,  so  that  no 
lavman  could  suspect  what  he  in  his  heart  believes,  although  this 
standpoint  is  defended  by  many,  and  the  pulpits  of  Germany  can 
show  a  great  number  of  such  examples.  With  David  Strauss  I 
would  prefer  the  Ganzcn  to  the  Halbcn.  The  new  wine  of  modern 
theology  should  not  be  put  into  the  old  bottles.  For  new  wine  we 
must  have  new  bottles.  Let  us  be  honest  and  with  historical  under- 
standing reverence  and  fully  admit  the  natural  evolution  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  at  the  same  time,  if  we  wish  to  bring  about  a  universal 
religion,  openly  say  \Ahat  Jesus  really  was  and  intended,  not  to 
found  a  new  religion  etc. ;  what  were  his  limitations  and  defects 
beside  his  greatness,  and  that  there  are  also  other  religious  and 
moral  prophets  who  with  equal  justice  should  be  placed  beside  Jesus 
in  the  universal  religion  of  the  future.  After  all  perhaps  a  human 
being  who  with  all  his  defects  was  great  and  grand  like  Socrates 
and  bore  no  grudge  towards  his  judges  when  at  the  point  of  death, 
or  a  Jesus,  Buddha,  Laotze,  grand  and  noble  in  spite  of  their  defects, 
would  appeal  to  miankind  generally  more  than  a  perfect  sinless  ideal, 
an  incarnate  God. 

A  historical  Jesus,  Socrates,  etc.,  we  can  understand  and  love, 
and  their  example  is  inspiring  to  us,  showing  us  to  what  nobility 
limited  human  nature  can  ascend,  but  a  Jesus  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
(the  acme  of  Christ-idealization  literature)  the  incarnate  Logos, 
continually  speaking  in  ambiguous,  stilted  and  unnatural  terms, 
not  even  deeming  the  word  "mother"  proper  to  use  toward  her 
who  bore  him.  etc.,  we  cannot  understand  and  love.  He  is  too  far 
beyond  us,  he  mov(>s  in  an  ideal  atmosphere  so  cold  that  it  freezes  us. 
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Give  us  a  lull}'  luuuau  Sccratcs,  who  after  1)einc;-  found  i^uilty 
and  having-  Ihe  ehanee  to  save  his  life  hy  proposini;-  a  lesser  punish- 
ment, i.  e.,  hanishmcnt,  for  himself,  manfully  scorns  to  confess  him- 
self i^'uilty  hv  so  doing,  and  ironically  demands  for  his  great  services 
to  the  state  a  place  in  the  prytaneum,  thus  embittering  his  enemies 
the  more  so  that  they  now  vote  his  death,  but  who  nevertheless 
does  not  bear  any  grudge  against  them  and  dies  a  death  as  noble  as 
that  of  Jesus.  Give  us  likewise  not  a  "gentle"  Jesus,  but  one  with 
passionate  hatred  against  all  sham  in  religion  and  like  a  true  Oriental 
zealot  and  prophet  using  very  hard  words  such  as  "vipers"  etc.,  but 
nevertheless,  even  if  he  was  a  Galilean  exorcist,  brought  u])  under 
the  superstitions  of  his  time,  undeniably  full  of  deep  sympathy  with 
the  morally  and  socially  unfortunate;  and  if  he  did  not  die  with  a 
prayer  for  forgiveness  for  his  enemies,  taught  such  forgiveness 
during  his  life.  The  teaching  of  loving  one's  enemies  is  surely 
not  necessarily  a  superaddition  to  the  Jesus  picture  as  too  great 
an  idealization.  If  a  Socrates,  a  Buddha,  a  Laotze,  have  likewise 
taught  the  same,  why  not  Jesus?" 

Although  I  do  not  deny  at  all  that  the  most  impcjrtant  idea  in 
traditional  Christianity  is  the  doctrine  of  an  ideal  man,  a  divine 
example,  a  God-man,  a  t}pe  of  perfection,  the  universal  religion  of 
the  future,  I  think,  will  rather  with  more  justice  and  historical  sense 
prefer  in  its  religious  pantheon  beside  Socrates,  Buddha,  etc.,  a 
Jesus  with  all  his  limitations  to  the  ideal  Christ  of  traditional  Chris- 
tianity. 

And  I  think,  so  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  work  of  The 
Open  Court,  it  too  is  striving  for  realization  of  this  view. 


CHRIST  AND  CMRISTTANS. 

AX   IXOL'IRV    IXK)    rill'.  ORIGIXAL  MEAXlX(i   OF  THE  TERMS. 


,\LM(  )ST  every  Christian  l)elicves  thai  he  knows  the  origin  and 
l\.    (iri^inal  nieanini^"  of  the  words  ""(."hrist"'  and  "Christians,"  and 


a 

nd 

yet  scliolars  who  have  investii^ated  the  liistory  of  early  Christianity 
will  have  to  confess  that  tiie  etynioloi^y  as  well  as  the  first  nse  of 
these  two  names  is  shrouded  in  darkness.  All  we  know  with  the 
e\-idence  at  hand  is,  to  ])nt  it  mildly,  that  the  cm-rent  opinion  is 
based  on  insufficient  evidence,  or  if  we  state  the  case  hhmtly,  that 
it   is  hi^lily   imiirohahle,   not   to   say   tmtenahle   and   erroneous. 

Christ  and  Messiah. 

According;  t<i  the  current  connotation  the  te'Mn  "Christ"  is  a 
translation  of  the  I  febrew  "Messiah."  and  Christians  are  those  who 
believe  that  jestis  is  the  Christ.  That  would  be  a  simple  statement 
of  fact  as  to  the  ])resent  usat^e  of  these  words,  but  there  are  diffi- 
ctdties  not  comnionl}'  known  and  ])roblems  still  unsolved. 

Idle  Hebrew  word  Messiah  was  translated  into  Creek  by  the 
term  C'hristas  some  time  before  the  Lhristian  era.  ddie  word  ap- 
])ears  for  the  first  time  in  the  so-called  Solomonic  Tsalms  which  are 
])reserved  in  (  ireek.  The  ]>rol)lem  is,  how  can  the  word  Messiah, 
which   means  "the   Anointed   (  )ne,"  be  translated   b\-   C'hrisfos': 

Amon^-  the  Hebrews  it  was  the  custom  to  have  the  kini? 
anointed  with  consecrated  oil,  but  this  ceremony  was  not  practiced 
in  (  ireece.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  word  a  native  (ireek  mig-lit 
ha\e  use(l  for  this  act,  if  he  wanted  to  describe  it  in  his  own  lan- 
L^ua.^e,  but  (  iret'k  scholars  will  have  to  tyrant  that  the  \erb  elirieiii^ 
from  which  the  word  Chrislos  is  deri\ed  does  not  mean  "anoint"  but 
"lo   rub"  and   "lo  I)esmear."     The  root   Xl'l   is  connected   with   the 
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Sanskrit  (iKI  and  llu'  l.atiii  I'"K1:  llu'  lallrr  a|)i)<.-ars  in  fn'co.  "to 
ml),"  and  is  still  prcscrvrd  in  tlic  original  nu'anin^  ni"  tlu'  n  k  it  in 
its  luiglisli  dcri\ati\x'  "■friction."  The  (  Irci'ks  had  a  hahit  of  oilin.L; 
their  bodies  after  a  hath,  and  this  process  was  called  chriciii.  which 
accordini^ix'  ina\  he  translated  "to  ruh  with  nn.^nents  or  oil,"  hnt 
wo  must  hear  in  niind  that  it  is  the  idea  of  rnhhin^  or  smearing  that 
is  fundamental,  and  not  the  miLiuent  or  the  oil.  This  is  ai)i)arent 
when  we  consider  tliat  tlie  same  word  means  also  "to  coat  arrow- 
heads with  poison,"  "to  put  on  ])aint,"  and  even  "to  scratch,"  "to 
puncture,"   "to   prick,"   "to   wound. "-' 

The  meaning'  "anoint"  with  its  ])eculiar  sinnificance  as  an  act 
of  sanctitication  is  postclassical  and  came  into  use  only  throus^h  the 
Jews  after  the  term  "Christ"  as  a  translaticMi  of  Messiah  in  the 
sense  of  "the  Anointed  (  )ne"  had  become  acce])ted  amon^-  the  Jews 
in  Alexandria.  It  is  used  in  the  Septuai^int  in  the  sense  "to  anciint," 
but  never  by  any  pre-Christian   ( Ireek  author. 

W'e  may  j^rant  that  tlie  translation  of  Messiah  by  Christ os  was 
a  Hebraism,  althout^h  it  seems  very  improbable  that  any  one  con- 
versant with  Greek  should  have  selected  so  undignified  an  ex- 
l)ression.  and  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  knew  (ireek  as  well  as  He- 
brew, i)erha])s  even  lietter.  JUit  if  we  i^rant  that  the  term  Chrisfos 
was  orig-inall\-  an  awkward  Ifebrew  solecism,  we  find  ourselves 
beset  with  new  difficulties  which  render  the  traditional  interpretation 
unacceptable. 

The  form  of  the  word  Chrisfos  is  a  i)assive  participle  of  the 
future  which  means  "one  who  is  to  be,  or  one  who  must  be,  or  one 
who  shall  be  anointed  (besmeared)."  Tt  can  by  no  stretch  of  licence 
be  construed  to  mean  "one  who  has  been  besmeared."  The  latter 
form  would  be  chrioiiiciiosr  i.  c.,  "the  anointed  or  besmeared  one." 
or  kcchriiiiciios.^  "he  who  has  been  besmeared." 

Whichever  way  we  turn,  we  must  confess  that  a  Greek  trans- 
lator of  Hebrew  would  never  think  of  translatin*;-  the  term  Messiah 
by  Chrisfos.  and  we  feel  com]K'lled  to  g-rant  that  the  teriu  Ciiristos 
originated  indei)endentl\-  from  the  term  Messiah,  howexer  probable 
it  may  be  that  both  terms  were  sutificientK'  analo.L^'ous  to  be  identi- 
fied. 

'For  further  inforination  and  the  entire  ])]iil()l. it^ical  aiiiiaralu--  of  pas- 
sages, see  any  good  Greek  dictionary  ( e.  g.,  Liildell  and  Scott,  i).  IJJ-.O. 
.T*'schyhis  uses  the  word  even  to  denote  tlie  sting  of  the  gadllx. 
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Christos  and  Clircstos. 

The  difficulties  are  by  no  means  lessened  by  the  fact  that  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Greek  term  Christos  was  (|uite  unsettled  even 
as  late  as  in  the  second  centur}-  of  the  Christian  era,  for  by  the 
side  of  the  spelling-  Christos  we  find  the  form  Chrcstos  which  in 
Greek  means  "useful."  At  au}-  rate  Justin  Martyr  still  makes  a 
pun  by  referring-  to  this  meaning-  of  the  word  when  he  alludes  to 
the  Christians  as  being-  "useful,"  thus  proving  that  he  makes  little 
difiference  between  Christos  and  Chrestos.  At  his  time  in  Greece 
the  pronunciation  of  the  c  was  beginning  to  gradually  change  into 
/,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Saxon  e  (pronounced  ay  as  it  still  is  in 
Germany)  was  transformed  into  the  modern  English  e.  A  Jew 
by  the  name  of  Chrestos'''  is  mentioned  as  having  caused  disturbance 
in  Xero's  time,  and  some  scholars  think  that  the  nan-ie  should  read 
Christos,  and  the  disturbances  thus  produced  should  be  referred 
to  some  Christian  missionary  who  preached  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
before  St.  Paul  had  reached  Rome. 

Among  the  Jews  exiled  by  Claudius  was  a  certain  man  named 
Aquila,  who  together  with  his  wife  Priscilla  became  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  apostle  St.  Paul.  They  are  frequently  mentioned 
in  both  the  -\cts  and  the  Epistles, j  and  judging  from  their  zeal  it 
is  likely  that  they  would  have  taken  quite  an  active  part  in  any 
controversy  Cdncerning-  Christ ;  at  the  same  time  they  were  prob- 
ably well  prepared  for  the  message  of  Paul's  Gospel  by  their 
antecedent  education  and  experience,  especially  by  their  expecta- 
tion of  the  advent  of  Christ. 

One  thing  is  sure :  when  the  Jews  translated  their  scriptures  into 
Greek  they  used  the  word  Christos  to  translate  their  term  Messiah. 
The  word  appears  to  have  existed  and  must  have  meant  a  divine 
personalit\-,  a  God-man.  a  saviour,  a  representative  of  God  on  earth, 
but  there  is  no  positive  evidence  where  the  word  originated  or  what 
its  etymology  ma}'  have  been.  The  Greek  grew  gradually  accus- 
tomed to  the  solecism  and  Christian  Greek  authors  use  the  word 
(7//'/'(  /'//  in  llic  sense  "to  anoint"  and  the  name  Christos  as  "the 
Aniiinted  ( )ne." 

Christ  and  Krisliita. 

In  those  days  the  innuence  f)f  India  upon  Greece  began  to  be 

fell,  and   S(i  llu'  term   Clirislos  ma\-  Ix-  of    Indian  origin.     Tlie  idea 

"Tin's  must  lia\c  been  in  49  A.  I). 

t /\cts  xviii.  2,  18,  26.     I  Cor.  xvi.   rg.     2  Tim.  iv.  ig.     Rom.  xvi.  3. 
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of  a  God-nian  and  of  an  incarnation  of  God  on  earth  (called  avatar 
in  Sanskrit)  is  so  typically  Indian  that  we  would  naturally  look  for 
the  origin  of  the  term  to  that  country,  and  it  seems  not  quite  im- 
possible that  the  word  Christos  is  a  corruption  of  Krishna,  for 
Krishna  is  indeed  a  divinity  who  in  more  than  one  respect  antici- 
pates the  Christian  idea  of  a  God-man,  of  a  divine  incarnation  in  the 
shape  of  a  man.  Some.  Krishna  legends  have  been  incorporated  into 
the  Bible,  especially  the  birth  among  shepherds  and  the  massacre 
of  children  of  his  age  by  a  king  who  feared  to  be  deposed  by  the 
new  born  king.  But  when  we  ask  for  positive  evidences  for  the  ety- 
mology of  Clirisfos  from  Krishna  we  must  confess  that  they  are 
not  forthcoming. 

The  name  Christos  in  the  sense  of  a  Messiah  as  a  divine  in- 
carnation appears  suddenly  in  the  Hebrew-Greek  literature  among 
the  Jews  of  the  dispersion,  and  quickly  becomes  a  current  term  which 
was  accepted  in  this  sense  even  before  Paul  began  to  proclaim  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ. 

The  idea  that  a  saviour,  a  Christ,  a  divine  teacher,  was  ex- 
pected was  current  in  the  days  of  Paul,  and  he  was  called  the  Christ 
or  the  Lord,  and  the  burden  of  Paul's  message  (the  new  thing  which 
he  added  thereto)  consisted  mainly  in  showing  that  Jesus  was  this 
Messiah.  That  such  was  the  state  of  affairs  appears  from  Acts 
xviii.  24  ff..  where  we  learn  that  Apollos,  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  was 
a  traveling  preacher  like  Paul,  and  he  is  highly  praised  for  his 
ability  and  fervor.  It  is  stated  that  "this  man  was  instructed  in 
the  way  of  the  Lord."  However,  he  knew  nothing  as  yet  of  Jesus, 
but  "spake  and  taught  diligently  the  things  of  the  Lord  knowing 
only  the  baptism  of  John."  Apollos  was  converted  by  Aquila  and 
Priscilla  and  became  a  devout  adherent  of  Paul's  doctrine,  and  now 
we  are  told  that  "he  mightily  convinced  the  Jews  and  that  publicly, 
showing  by  the  Scriptures  that  Jesus  was  Christ.-' 

We  ought  to  point  out  further  that  from  the  start  the  ideas 
associated  with  the  term  "Christ"  are  different  from  those  connected 
with  "Messiah."  In  the  dispersion  the  Jews  absorbed  pagan  ideas 
which  insidiously  influenced  their  traditional  notions,  and  the  idea 
of  an  expected  Messiah  was  much  modified  even  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  most  orthodox  rabbis.  The  Messiah,  the  anointed 
Jewish  king,  who  was  expected  to  restore  the  Davidian  kingdom 
and  redeem  the  Jews  from  the  yoke  of  the  Gentiles,  gradually 
changed  iiito  a  saviour  like  those  among  the  Gentiles. 
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Tl]c  Saz'ioiir  Idea  of  Pagan  Orii^in. 

The  idea  of  a  >a\iiiur  \vh<  1  \\i)ul(l  rescue  niankiiul,  cuiKjuer 
evil,  (nercome  deatli.  heal  all  ills  and  all  disease,  reconcile  man  with 
(iiid.  and  he  a  represenlalive  of  (  lod  on  earth,  an  incarnation  of 
(  io(l  himself,  was  ])urely  ])aman.  This  conception  of  the  }*[essiah 
occurs  nowhere  in  the  (  )ld  Testament  and  creeps  into  the  Talmud 
onl_\-  at  a  late  date  under  the  inlUience  of  (  ientile  surroundings,  'idle- 
I'ersians  proclaimecl  that  a  sa\iour.  a  sacsliyiiiif.  would  come,  and 
his  name  would  he  Mithras.  Me  would  he  horn  of  a  xirL^in  and 
hear  tlie  title  ■"rii^iiteousness  incarnate":  the  dead  would  rise  and 
the  li\-ini;-  would  l)e  transfigured  so  as  to  receive  ethereal  hodies 
that   would  throw  no  shadow. 

Kindred  ideas  existed  in  distant  India  where  the  saxdour  was 
called  the  lluddha  or  the  luilis.ihtened  (  )ne.  Anions;-  the  Ih-ahmans 
he  was  res^arded  as  an  a\'atar.  or  a  divine  reincarnation,  a  g'od-man. 
i'Aen  the  dreeks  liad  their  savicturs  and  our  word  "saviour"  is  noth- 
in_g'  hut  a  translation  of  the  Greek  Safer:'  ddie  (ireek  saviours 
were  either  heroes  like  I  leracles.  Theseus,  Jason,  etc..  or  they  were 
i^ods  as  in  the  case  of  .T^sculajiius.  They  were  either  mythological 
figures  humani/.ed.  or  they  were  legendary  men  deified,  or  hoth  at 
once.  At  any  rate  the  idea  of  Cdirist  was  more  associated  with  the 
pagan  notions  of  a  saviour  than  with  the  Jewish  idea  of  a  Messiah, 
and  if  we  analxze  our  own  sentiment  when  using  these  two  terms 
there  would  hardly  he  any  one  among  us  to  whom  the\'  would  he 
so  identical  that  we  could  say  that  Christ  is  the  correct  translation 
of  Messiah.  The  C  hristian  helief  appears  to  reverse  the  historical 
i"elalion  of  the  two  terms  and  if  a  Christian  would  scrutinize  his 
faith  he  would  confess  that  he  l)eheves  Jesus  to  l)e  the  saviour 
calle<l  "Christ."  In  fact  many  Christians  like  to  forget  that  Jesus 
was  a  Jew,  or  mcjre  correctlw  an  Israelite  of  Galilee.  He  certainly 
was  not  a  Messiah  t(j  the  Jew^s  as  the  term  is  understoc^d  hy  the 
])rophets,  in  the  Scri])tures  and  in  Jewish  history.  Wdien  Christian^ 
speak  of  Christ  as  the  AFessiah  the\-  mean  that  the  Jews  ought  to 
ahandon  their  ^lessianic  hopes  of  a  restoration  of  Israel,  and  that 
the\  ought  to  helieve  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  international  Saviour, 
who  hy  a  fnltilment  of  the  law  has  aholished  it. 

No  h'.xael  l/ehre-a'  luiiiirahvit  for  the  Jl'ord  Sarioiir. 

The  llehrew  language  does  not  jxissess  the  word  "saviour." 
All  its  s\tiou\ins  ha\e  a  somewhat  dih'erent  signihcance.     The  name 
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Joshua  (by  the  (K-ntiks  C(in-ii])tL"(l  into  "jesiis")  comes  perhaps 
nearest  t«i  the  iiieaiiiiiL;  •'{  a  saviour.  In  its  oris^inal  form  it  reads 
]'i-li(>sliini''''  and  means  "whose  lielp  or  drhveranee  is  Vahveh."  The 
root  of  the  second  part  of  the  word  is  Wtslia','  used  onl\-  in  the 
hipliel-  an<l  niphel-fonns,  the  former  meaning-  "to  set  free"  and  the 
latter,  "to  l)e  set  free."  Tlie  meanin,^-  of  the  root  is  "to  he  wide  or 
broad"  and  the  oris^inal  meanin.^'  of  the  verl)  is  "to  set  al)roa(l  to 
let  esca])e.  to  deliver  from  bondage."  and  hnall\-  in  i^eneral,  "to 
deliver  from  i,-\-il,  to  rescue,  to  send  hel])." 

The  word  )'clii>s]uia'  was  in  later  times  abbri'viated  into 
YcsJiua.^  and  the  .'^ei)tuai^int   translates  it  by  "Jesus."'' 

The  words  )'('  lu'slnia  and  Jcsliiia  are  names,  but  are  nowhere 
used  as  nouns  in  the  sense  of  "Saviour." 

The  word  .^^cr/.'"  v,hich  in  the  passai^e  Job  xix.  2=^.  is  rendered 
"redeemer"  in  our  authorized  version,  has  an  entirel\'  ditTerent 
significance  and  would  better  have  been  translated  by  "avenger." 
It  is  derived  from  _^(/(//,"  which  means  "to  demand  back,  to  reclaim, 
to  redeem"  in  the  sense  of  property  that  has  been  pawned,  or  a  vow 
that  has  been  made.  The  noun  God  is  a  technical  term  in  Hebrew 
jurisprudence  denoting-  the  nearest  in  kin  of  a  man  who  has  been 
slain,  and  upon  whom  the  dut\-  devolves  to  take  revenge  by  slaying 
the  slayer  or  demanding  a  ransom.  Gradually  the  word  has  ac- 
(juired  the  more  general  meaning  of  "nearest  of  kin  upon  whom 
such  a  duty  would  devolve."  According  to  the  marriage  laws  this 
iji^ocl  would  be  obliged  to  take  to  himself  the  widow  of  his  deceased 
kinsman,  as  is  instanced  in  the  stories  of  Ruth  and  Tobit.  The  idea 
of  seeing  in  god  a  saviour  and  thus  making  the  mooted  jiassage  a 
prophecy  of  Christ  is  due  solely  to  wrong  translations  and  is  a  late 
Gentile  interpretation. 

The  word  ropJie.^'-  which  occurs  in  Job  xiii.  4.  and  is  translated 
in  the  authorized  version  by  ''i)hysician."  might  be  rendered  "healer" 
in  the  same  sense  as  saviour  is  called  in  German  Hcikmd.  In  the 
context  it  means  that  Job's  friends  are  vain  comforters,  but  the 
word  ropJic  has  never  become  a  theological  or  religious  term  and 
can  not  be  regarded  as  an  e(|uivalent   for  ^Messiah  or  C'hrist. 

77k'  Xazarciic. 

In  addition  to  these  Hebrew  e(|uivalents  of  the  term  "Ghrist" 
we  ought  to  mention  the  word  ".\azarene."     According  to  a  theory 
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rccentl}-  brought  forward  by  \\'ilHani  Ijcnjaniin  Smith/"  the  home 
of  Jesus  was  Capernaum  which  is  called  "his  city,"  and  Nazarene 
does  not  mean  the  man  of  Xazareth.  since  we  know  that  the  sect 
of  the  Xazarenes  existed  before  Jesus.  According'  to  Smith  the 
name  is  to  lie  derived  from  iiatsar,  "to  jireserve,"  and  "Nazarene" 
means  saviour  or  healer.  The  sect  must  have  been  similar  to  the 
'Jdierapeuts  and  l^ssenes,  perhaps  it  was  another  name  for  the  latter, 
perha])s  also  for  the  Ebionites,  but  the  sect  was  not  recognized  by 
the  orthodox  I'harisees,  and  we  may  assume  that  it  had  originated 
under  i)agan  influences  in  Galilee.  This  would  account  for  the 
fact  that  the  epithet  "the  Nazarene"  was  so  little  understood  as  to 
be  explained  by  earl}-  Gospel  writers  in  the  sense  of  one  born  at 
Nazareth,  a  village  of  whose  existence  nothing  was  known  in  the 
first  and  second  century  and  which  later  on  about  the  fourth  was 
identitied  with  the  Galilean  village  Natzara. 

The  idea  of  a  preserver,  a  Nazarene,  is  obviously  un-Jewish 
and  has  not  become  assimilated  to  orthodox  Judaism.  It  seems  that 
the  Nazarenes  as  a  sect  did  not  identify  their  saviour  with  the 
Jewish  Messiah.  This  was  not  done  except  by  St.  Paul  who  could 
only  indirectly  and  after  his  conversion  be  called  a  Nazarene  by  his 
association  with  the  disciples,  especially  with  Peter. 

The  Nazarenes  must  have  existed  before  Jesus.  If  we  accept 
the  statements  made  in  the  New  Testament,  they  continued  a  Jewish 
sect,  but  henceforth  looked  upon  their  martyred  leader  as  the  Mes- 
siah, whose  second  coming  they  expected  to  be  imminent.  W'e  must 
liear  in  mind,  however,  that  our  New  Testament  information  comes 
from  Gentile  Christians  who  would  naturally  interpret  the  faith 
of  the  Nazarenes  in  the  light  of  their  own  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Whatever  the  belief  of  the  Jewish  Nazarene  sect  may  have 
been,  we  are  sure  that  it  constituted  the  body  of  a  small  community 
which  is  known  in  history  as  the  Jewish  Christian  Church,  fragments 
of  which  existed  still  about  the  regions  of  Pella  in  the  time  of  Epi- 
phanius,  who  considered  the  Nazarenes  as  heretics  because  their 
Christianit}'  differed  widelv  from  that  of  the  Gentile  Christian 
Church. 

'J' lie  Name  Christian. 

While  the  ct\  iiiologv  of  the  name  "Christ"  is  doubtful   we  can 
])ositi\-ely   sa\-   that  after   this   word   had   bt'cu   accepted   the  original 
meaning  of  "Christian"   is  assureil,    for  it  can  only  be  a  derivati\c 
''•Sec  'Ihc  Mnuisl.  Vol.   XV,  p.  2tIT. 
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from  "Clirist"  and  must  t'ldiu  ilu^  hc^innin^q-  have  meant  a  l^elievcr 
in  Christ.  Tiiat  scorns  sufticicnt  U>v  mir  ])nrpose,  and  yet  even  here 
we  are  beset  with  new  (hfificultit-s. 

According  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xi.  26)^'  Antioch  was 
the  place  where  the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians.^^  The 
name  is  a  solecism,  and  proves  that  its  orig-inators  did  not  belong 
to  the  educated  classes  of  society.  At  the  same  time  we  know  that 
the  improper  formation  of  words  with  the  suffix  iaims  started  first 
in  Latin  and  crept  gradually  into  Greek. 

The  forms  Poiiipciaitus,  .Ippiainis.  Liiciainis.  etc.,  being  de- 
rived from  words  in  iits  are  correct,  but  Cccsarianus,  Catonianus, 
etc.,  are  wrong.  Cicero  still  uses  the  form  Cccsariiitis.  Christianus 
from  Christus  is  ungrammatical  and  could  not  have  originated  in 
the  age  of  Augustus,  nor  before  the  degeneration  of  the  Latin 
tongue  began,  and  even  then  it  stands  to  reason  that  it  was  first 
used  among  the  uncultured.  That  the  Greeks  should  have  coined 
the  word  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul  is  extremely  improbable ;  and 
w^e  ought  to  expect  such  forms  as  XpiarLKol,  XpLarLoi,  and  Xpiareioi. 
One  thing  is  certain :  The  Apostle  Paul  himself  designates  the  ad- 
herents of  the  new  faith  as  "those  of  Christ,"^*'  but  never  Christians. 
With  the  exception  of  the  isolated  appearance  of  the  word  in  the 
Acts,  the  form  Christian  remains  unused  and  unknown  among 
Greek  authors  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  first 
author  who  is  familiar  \\  ith  the  word  is  Justin  Martyr,  and  the 
context  in  which  he  uses  the  word  "Christians"  proves  that  the 
name  was  used  by  the  pagan  accusers,  and  not  by  the  adherents 
of  the  new  faith.  Accordingly,  it  may  not  have  been  the  name  by 
which  the  Christians  called  themselves,  but  the  epithet  of  opprobrium 
by  which  their  pagan  enemies  designated  them.  Tn  his  apology 
Y  f,  4)  Justin  Martyr  says  plainly:  "You  accuse  us  of  being  Chris- 
tians, but  that  the  usefuP'  becomes  heinous  is  not  fair." 

The  Jews  called  the  Jewish  Christians  Min?eans  or  Nat::eriin 
(i.  e.,  Nazarencs),  never  Christians.  The  meaning  of  the  former^® 
is  unknown,  but  it  seems  ])robable  that  it  is  the  Biblical  ;;n'n'^  which 
means  "species."  We  would  onlx  have  to  assume  that  in  Talmudic 
times  it  acquired  the  meaning  "sect."  The  adoption  of  the  name 
"Christian"  by  Gentile  authors  appears  well  established  simultane- 
ously with  Justin  Afartyr  in  tlie  second  century.  Tacitus  speaks 
in  his  Annals  (W,  44,  written  about   1  \()  or  117)  of  Nero's  perse- 

"  Sec  also  xxvi.  28.  "  Xpioriaj'oi  ^''oiror  XpLcrrov,         ''to    ^P'JfT'O''. 
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cution  of  the  Christians,  l)ut  since  inider  the  rule  of  Xero  ('56-68) 
the  term  "Christian'"  was  not  }  et  used  and  known,  because  at  that 
time  as  we  have  seen  the  word-formation  was  not  yet  possible  in 
Rome,  he  must  ha\-e  employed  the  name  in  anticipation  of  its  later 
usage,  and  it  is  not  even  sure  that  the  persecuted  sect  were  Chris- 
tians at  all.  'rhe\-  ma\  have  been  jews  or  adherents  of  nther  (  )riental 
religions  between  wlmm  in  those  days  even  otherwise  well  informecl 
Romans  made  very   little  distinction. 

Well  informed  on  the  subject  is  the  youngvr  I'lin\-  who  was 
g-overnor  of  liithynia  in  111-112  or  112-113.  ^I<-'  ^1^^'^  the  name 
"Christians"'  in  his  letters  to  the  emperor,  but  so  little  is  the  Chris- 
tian faith  known  in  those  days  that  he  deems  it  necessary  to  char- 
acterize the  new  sect  and  ask  for  s])ecial  instructions  as  to  how 
to  deal  with  them.  lUit  his  correspondence  indicates  that  in  Asia 
Minor  the  name  was  alreadx'  in   common   use. 

It  is  true  that  Rome  con(|uered  the  countries  around  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  but  the  tinal  result  was  that  the  victors  adopted 
the  customs  of  the  conquered  race.  I'nder  Aug;ustus  Rome  was 
still  Roman  and  preserved  at  least  the  semblance  of  a  republic, 
r.ut  the  West  became  more  and  more  amalgamated  with  the  East 
with  the  result  that  the  more  ])owerful  \\'est  was  leavened  by  the 
more  civilized  l^ast.  Eastern  idioms.  Eastern  relig-ions  and  Eastern 
institutions  gradualh'  su])plante(l  Roman  ones,  and  so  Rome  chang'ed 
into  an  (  )riental  monarchy  with  Oriental  forms  of  thoug-ht  and 
dominated  b\'  an  (  )riental  religion.  The  Latin  tongue  itself  de- 
generated, but  when  the  I*jn])ire  failed  in  the  time  of  distress  under 
the  vigorous  attacks  from  the  Xorth,  the  new  religion  maintained 
itself  triumphantly  and  gave  Rome  a  new  lease  of  life  with  the 
renewed  glor\-  of  an  ecclesiastical  predominance  built  u]')on  the 
debris  of  its   former  civilization. 


"23"   AXn  OTHER   XL\M1U^ICAI.   EXPRl^:SSIONS. 

I'.Y   KNNO   LITTMANN. 

TT/'ITEX  I  returned  to  America  in  June  1906  after  a  two  years' 
VV  absence,  the  first  new  expression  T  heard  of  those  that  had 
i^rown  up  in  the  meantime  was  "23"  with  its  alternate  "skiddoo." 
The  alternative  power  of  the  tw(\  expressions  has  become  so  great 
that  sometimes,  in  counting,  the  one  is  used  for  the  other,  thus: 
"twenty-one.  twenty-two.  skiddoc^.  twent_\--four."  etc.  The  New 
\'ork  Telephone  Co.  even  ])ublished  in  1906  a  pamphlet  with  the 
m\sterious  title  "2t,."  And  ATr.  Dooley  fancies  that  foreign  aspira- 
tions will  find  a  "23"  ])ainled  on  the  door  of  America. 

My  philological  mind  asked  at  once  for  an  explanation  of  this 
very  strange  linguistic  phenomenon.  It  seems  most  probable  that 
"skiddoo"  is  an  abbreviation  of  "skedaddle."  and  the  latter  is  said 
to  be  college  slang  made  up  from  the  Greek  (TKeSdwofxai.  So  this 
word  did  not  trouble  me  very  long.  But  how  to  take  hold  of  the 
slippery  "23"?  I  heard  over  half  a  dozen  ex])lanations  for  this  ex- 
pression, out  of  which  I  think  only  five  to  be  worth  mentioning. 

T.  I  was  told  on  the  race-grounds  only  twenty-two  horses  were 
admitted,  and  that,  when  the  race-horses  were  cotmted.  the  twent\- 
tliird.  of  course,  was  "skiddoo." 

2.  A  man  who  liad  lived  in  the  ^^'cst  for  a  number  of  years 
said  that  in  California  the  "2X'  had  had  its  ominous  meaning  for 
.several  years,  and  that  the  term  liad  only  migrated  eastward  in  1905. 
like  other  products  of  western  civilization.  In  California,  he  said. 
there  used  to  be  vigilance  committees  composed  of  27,  members,  and 
whenever  in  one  of  the  border-  towns,  a  man  had  made  himself  un- 
])leasant  and  was  to  I)e  in\-it(.'(l  to  leave  tlie  ])Iace.  a  "2^'  was  painted 
on  his  door:  tlien  be  knew  that  the  "2^'  weri'  after  him  and  that  it 
was  advisable   for  him  to  skip  (|uiet]\-. 

3.  ddie  number  "2i,''  was  said  to  be  a  signal  of  tlu'  base-ball 
players  meaning  "get  oft"  the  grotmds."     Howt'vi'r.  1  do  not  see  whv 
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a  plain   slateiiK'ut   like  this   should  be  veiled   in  mystery,  since  the 
oljject  of  tlie  proper  base-ball  signals  concerns  other  matters. 

4.  It  was  called  a  siq-nal  of  the  telegraph  operators,  meaning 
"cut  oft  the  wire." 

5.  Again  it  was  gi\-en  to  me  as  a  police  signal  with  a  correspond- 
ing meaning. 

Tt  appears  at  once  that  in  three  out  of  the  five  explanations  the 
number  is  taken  to  be  a  signal,  and  it  seems  to  indicate  that  the  origin 
of  the  term  is  indeed  to  be  looketl  for  among'  the  numerical  signals: 
Xos.  4  and  5  seem  to  l)e  more  likeb  l)ecause  among'  telegraph  ope- 
rators and  policemen  the  meaning  concerned  ma}'  need  a  signal 
rather  than  on  the  base-ball  field. 

'Jdie  interesting  fact  connected  with  this  expiession  is  that  a 
>inii)le  number  without  an\-  complementary  word  stands  for  an 
idea  usuallv  expressed  b\-  an  entirely  different  category  of  words. 
I  f  all  similar  expressions  were  collected  from  as  many  languages  as 
possible  one  would  certainl}'  gain  a  great  man.y  interesting  facts 
not  only  concerning  the  development  of  human  speech  but  also  con- 
cerning the  history  of  civilization,  of  manners  and  customs,  and  of 
the  religion  of  mankind.  Everybody  has  heard  of  the  "sacred  num- 
bers," and  several  learned  treatises  have  been  written  about  them. 
(  )f  these  may  l)e  mentioned  here:  J.  llehn,  Sicbcnzahl  mid  Sabbat 
bc'i  den  Babyloiiicrii  iind  iui  Altcn  Tcsfaiiioit,  Leipsic,  1907.  W.  H. 
Roscher,  "Enneadische  Stuflien.  A^ersuch  einer  Geschichte  der 
Xeunzahl  bei  den  Griechen"  ( .lbhandUtnsi,c}i  dcr  Kgl.  Scichs.  Gc- 
sc/lscliaff  dcr  JVissciiscliaftcii.     Phil,  liisf.  Klassc,  26,  i). 

It  is  not  my  aim  in  this  paper  to  write  a  scientific  treatise  on 
numerical  expressions :  in  order  to  do  this  a  vast  literature  would 
ha\-e  to  be  consulted,  and  the  leisure  at  my  disposal  is  too  limited 
Id  finish  even  a  tenth  of  it.  r)Ut  I  wish  to  gather  here  a  few  terms 
imt  of  languages  with  which  I  have  come  into  contact — sometimes 
only  for  a  few  moments — ,  and  to  show  in  how  many  different  ways 
numbers  and  words  derived  from  numbers  are  used  in  human  speech. 
J  repeat  that  this  collection  is  only  an  accidental  one,  not  aiming 
at  completeness  nor  at  systematic  treatment.  A  great  deal  of  it 
will  be  known  to  the  reader.  The  most  natural  order  is  that  of  the 
numbers  themselves. 

I. — To  be  one,  German  "ei)is  sciii,"  is  too  natural  to  need  any 
comments. 

2. — The  opposite  of  the  ])receding  ex])ression  we  meet  in  the 
English  aflverb  ■;";/  two  (in  t:vai)i),  the  German  adverb  ciifrjwei  and 
the  A'crb  (sich)   ciitrjwcicii. — The  origin  of  the  term  two  to  one  for 
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"l)a\vnl)rokcr"  is  alsd  (.'asiK-  uiukTslodd  ;  I  know  il,  liowcvcr,  (iiil\- 
frdiii  till,'  (liclioiiary.  In  iiKxk'ni  Aral'ic  w  (,■  IiikI  'iihi  ■-.k'uIhuIc  iiu'i-li'i 
'ahi  fhiiilcii,  "iiiuU'r  (inc,  not  uiidtT  Iwn,"  scik  "cunditii  ms"  ;  st'f  my 
.Irahisclir  J^'diiinciwrrjiiltliiin^rii,   I,  ]).  21,  1.    14. 

3. — "Three"  as  a  sacTed  nuiiil)er  is  well  kiidwii  frmii  the  days 
of  the  primiti\-e  Semites,  \\\u>  had  the  trim't\  of  lua\-eii,  earth,  and 
sea.  11])  til  the  (."hristian  Triiiitx.  rrofessor  llehn  has  devoted  a 
si)ecial  eliapter  to  this  niimher  mi  i)]).  (^\Y7S  "^  ^'^^^  book  mentioned 
ah()\e. — Amoui;-  the  Gallas  in  southern  Abyssinia  sadatshd.  "three- 
ness,  trinit}-."  has  l)eeome  the  ])ro]ier  name  <>f  a  federation  of  three 
tril)es ;  see  my  remarks  in  the  Zeitschrift  fi'ir  .lssyri()Iogie,Xl,p.  T,g2. 

4. — Among-  the  I'>ab}lonians  and  the  nel)rews  the  number  "ff)nr"' 
im]:)lies  the  idea  of  the  universe,  originating"  from  the  four  directions 
of  the  compass;  compare  for  instance,  "the  four  winds"  and  "the 
four  quarters'"  of  heaven  in  Jerem.  lix.  36,  also  Kzek.  xxxvii.  9. 
Dan.  xi.  4.  See  Professor  Helm's  book.  p.  76. — In  the  same  way 
as  sadatshd  is  a  combination  of  three,  the  w^ord  afre,  "fourness. 
(|uatrinity,"  has  become  the  pi'oper  name  of  four  fedei-ated  Galla 
tribes;  see  the  reference  given  above. —  •r^N  "Four"  is  an  Egyptian 
jjroper  name  for  a  ]ierson,  occurring  in  an  Aramaic  pa])yrus:  the 
name  seems  to  he  taken,  as  Profess()r  Si)iegelberg  has  suggested, 
from  the  four  "elementar_\-  gods";  see  his  remarks  in  Orieiitalisehe 
Stiidieii    (Festschrift  for  Professor  Noldeke),  p.   1108. 

5.  6. — In  the  modern  Arabic  dialect  of  S}ria  there  is  a  saying 
ddbb  ikhiiidsd  fi  sfcito,  "he  threw  his  fives  into  his  sixes."  meaning 
"he  became  utterly  confused"  ;  see  my  "Chant  de  la  belle-mere  en 
arabe  moderne"  in  the  Journal  Asiatiquc,  1903,  No.  9,  p.  122.  Pro- 
fessor Goldziher  called  my  attention  to  the  Hungarian  phrase  otolt- 
hotclf,  "he  has  fived  and  sixed,"  which  signifies  "he  has  spoken 
timidly,  he  has  faltered.". — A  curiously  similar  expression  is  the 
I'jiglish  at  sixes  and  sevens. — The  Swedish  word  en  feinina.  "a 
five,"  means  "a  bill  of  five  crowns" :  se.va.  "six,"  means  at  the 
same  time  "supper." 

7. — It  is  impossible  to  treat  in  detail  of  all  the  superstitious  uses 
of  this  number,  which  in  all  likelihood  owes  its  sacredness  to  the 
seven  planets.'''  1  wish  to  mention  only  a  few  cases  in  which  the 
word  "seven"  is  used  in  a  special  meaning  generally  derived  from  a 
substantive  or  adjective  which  is  to  be  supplied. 

In  German  die  base  Sicben,  "tlie  wicked  seven,"  is  used,  as  is 

■^  Many  of  the  ideas  connected  w  illi  this  nnnihcr  arc  treated  in  ;in  article 
entitled  "Seven,"  written  by  Dr.  Paul  Cams  and  piil)]islied  in  llic  Open  Court , 
\'ol.  XV,  pp.  335.  412.  In  tlic  second  instalment  some  ideas  associated  with 
oth'T  nunilnTs  are  akn  touched   npim.      Vak 
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well  known,  for  a  qnarrclsomc  \vonian.  Hie  derivation  is  not  alto- 
,^-ethci-  certain.  It  is  said  tliat  in  a  .^anie  of  cards  which  was  in 
vogTie  some  three  hundred  years  at^o  and  which  was  called  "Kar- 
noitelspiel,"  the  seven  was  the  card  of  the  devil  and  that  the  base 
Sicbcii  took  its  orig:in  from  this  card.  The  fact  that  seven  was 
chosen  as  the  number  of  the  devil  reminds  us  very  strongly  of  the 
role  which  the  .seven  evil  spirits  play  in  Babylonian  magic. — In 
Tigre,  the  northernmost  of  the  modern  Semitic  languages  of  Ab\s- 
sinia,  Sab'at.  "seven,"  is  the  name  of  the  Great  Bear,  of  course  on 
account  of  its  seven  stars ;  the  people  speak  of  "the  true  Seven," 
meaning-  this  constellation,  and  of  "the  false  Seven" ;  the  latter 
probably  being  the  name  of  the  Lesser  Bear.  It  is  known  that  in 
European  nomenclature  the  seven  stars  (Sicbciigcsfini)  is  another 
name  for  the  Pleiades.  Furthermore,  the  Tigre  people  speak  of 
'"the  seven  short  ones"  and  "the  seven  long  ones"  in  their  astrology  : 
the  former  are  the  da\s  during  which  the  moon  circulates  from 
Gemini  to  Virgo,  the  latter  those  during  which  she  circulates  from 
.Scorpio  to  Amphora.  Both  these  periods  are  considered  to  be 
lucky. — In  ancient  Arabic  ihda  iniii  sab',  "one  of  seven."  means 
"a  great,  momentous  or  diffictdt  thing"  ;  there  are  various  explana- 
tions for  this  expression. 

8. — In  Tigre  sdiitcii,  "the  eighth,"  means  "week."  The  week 
consists  of  seven  days,  but  since  it  is  counted  from  one  Sunday  to 
another,  the  .second  Sunday  is  the  eighth  day,  although  properly 
speaking  it  belongs  t(j  the  following  week. — It  may  be  mentioned 
that  in  some  Semitic  languages  the  days  of  the  week  are  numbered, 
generally  only  the  days  from  Sunda}-  until  Thursday — Fridav  and 
Saturday  have  their  s])ecial  names — .  and  that  the  word  "day"  is 
often  omitted  ;  then,  "the  one,  the  two.  the  three,  the  four,  the  five" 
stand   for  .Smiday  etc. 

(). — 1diis  number,  being  three  times  three,  is  a  sacred  one  alsc^ : 
rd)ont  its  use  in  Greece  Professor  Roscher's  book  mentioned  above 
ina\  l)c-  consulted,  in  l\g\i)tian  a  word  derived  from  the  numeral 
"nine"  and  generalh'  translated  b\"  "ennead"  signifies  a  circle  of 
nine  deities. —  In  .\orthern  Abyssinia  the  ])eoiile  who  till  the  ground 
measure  their  fields  accordiiu^'  to  the  number  of  furrows,  taking- 
nine  furrows  as  a  basis.  I'hus  they  say:  L-rl'dl  {sulas)  oc'  Iiarasko. 
"1  ha\e  ])I(»ughed  two  (or  three,  etc.)  nines."  There  may  be  some 
religious  rc'ason  for  this  custom. — Among  the  same  iieojtle  the  word 
tassd'd  ilcsd'd).  "has  nined."  is  used  of  a  month  which  has  onl\ 
twt'nt\-nine    da\  s    instead    of   thirty. — Tlu'    (  lerman    expression    dlU' 
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iiciiiir.  nieaniiiiL;-  "all  and  t'\rr\  tliin^-,"  is,  of  coursr.  takni  from  ihc 
l)()\vliiii;-alley. 

10. — 111  Swedish  en  tia.  "a  ten."'  means  "a  hill  ol'  ten  crowns." 
— The  English  word  trciis  should  ho  mentioned  here  also. 

T2. — "The  Twelve""  is  said  in  the  Xew  Testament  of  the  A])os- 
tk's. — Tlie  Swedish  tolfra  is  the  name  of  a  game  of  cards. 

13. — This  ninuher  is  mentioned  here  on  account  of  the  super- 
stitions connected  with  it:  they  originate  most  prohahlx  from  the 
[.(^rd's  Supper. 

17.  18. — In  Swedish  the  words  sjittloji  (  \/)  and  atton  (stand- 
ing for  adcrtoii,  18),  are  used  as  curse  words.  The  original  ex- 
pression ma\'  he  something  like  "seventeen  (  eighteen  )  curses  shall 
come  over  me  ( vou)"  :  hut  I  d(*  not  know  why  this  numher  has  heen 
chosen. 

22,. — See  above. 

40. — In  Northern  Abyssinia  arbo'aJin,  "his  forties."  and  ar- 
ba'ahd.  "her  forties,"  refer  to  the  following:  A  man  must  after  his 
wedding-  remain  for  forty  days  wdthout  working,  stay  at  home,  carry 
a  sword  and  the  like:  this  time  is  called  "his  forties.""  A  woman 
remains  unclean  for  forty  days  after  she  has  given  l)irth  to  a  boy, 
and  these  are  "her  forties'" :  compare  Leviticus  xii. — The  Italian 
qiiarcsiiiia,  "fasting,"  is  of  course  derived  from  the  forty  fast  days. 
- — In  London  "the  Forties"  used  to  be  the  name  of  a  fam<nis  gang 
of  thieves. 

60. — In  modern  Arabic  there  is  a  phrase  sittin  siiiic  'alcli.  "sixty 
years  upon  it,""  or  sitthi  slinc  usab'ln  {arha'hi)  yom,  "sixty  years  and 
seventy  (forty)  days!""  which  denotes  contempt  or  ex])resses  that 
the  speaker  does  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  the  thing  at  all.  The 
number  "sixty"  in  this  phrase  may  be  a  remnant  of  the  old  sexa- 
gesimal system. — In  Dutch  we  find  a  ver\-  strange  slang  term :  jc 
bent  i^'cl  zcstig,  "you  seem  to  be  sixty,"  i.  e.,  "you  are  crazy.""  Its 
origin  is  altogether  imknown  to  me. 

70. — The  Latin  word  Scpfiicii^liita.  "seventy."  is  almost  used 
as  a  German  word,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  ScptiiUi^iiit  in 
English.  (ieneralK'  it  is  used  now  of  the  first  ( ireek  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  according  to  tradition  was  made  by  70 
or  y2  men. — In  the  Xew  Testament  "Uie  Seventy ""  are  of  course  the 
disciples. 

100. — Lately  the  "lUack  1  Imidrfcl"  have  become  notorious  in 
Russia;  com])arc  "the   lM)rties."' 

TOGO. —  In  (lerman  /'ot.cUnisrinl  and  /•'/  (h-r  Tdiisrinl  are  ex- 
clamations of  astonishment.     fot-jtaiiSi'iid  stands  for  Coil's  hinsciid. 
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i.  e.,  "Gotrs  thousand  curses  upon  me  (yoi^U  !""  The  change  of  G 
into  P  is  caused  by  the  wish  to  conceal  the  real  word ;  compare 
diacre.  gad.  gosh,  etc. — In  Swedish  tiisen,  "thousand,"  and  sjut- 
iDincrtuscn,  i.  e.,  probably  "seven  hundred  thousand,"  are  used  in 
swearing ;  the  words  to  be  supplied  are  probably  similar  to  those 
that  origfinallv  followed  after  Pof.':taiiseiid. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cr.KAN   MONEY. 


We  arc  in  receipt  of  a  paniplilet  written  by  A.  Cressy  Morrison,  and  sent 
out  from  Franklin,  Mass.,  Post  Office  Box  390,  by  C.  L.  Daniels,  secretary 
of  a  Clean  Money  Club.  The  subject  is  important  enough  to  deserve  public 
attention.  Mr.  Morrison  deals  with  the  fact  that  diseases  are  contracted  by 
the  touch  of  money.  Our  children  put  coins  in  their  mouth,  our  ladies  handle 
filth}-  hills  with  their  hands  and  then  touch  their  lips.  How  often  is  an  in- 
explicable case  of  diphtheria,  or  other  terrible  sickness,  due  to  the;  handling 
of  money ! 

Mr.  Morrison  makes  the  following  statistical  report  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  bacteria  found  on  money: 

"We  have  had  a  most  painstaking  report  from  the  director  of  the  Rescarcli 
Laboratory  of  New  York,  whose  conclusions,  after  continued  and  repeatcfl 
tests  and  experiments  on  pennies,  nickels,  ten-cent  pieces  and  bills  taken  from 
a  cheap  grocery  store,  are  as  follows : 

Dirty  pennies  averaged    26  living  bacteria  each 

Dimes  averaged 40  living  bacteria  each 

Moderately  clean  bills  averaged      2250  living  bacteria  each 
Dirty  bills  averaged    73 -000  living  bacteria  each. 

And  mind  you,  your  grocer  and  butcher  handle  this  bacteria-laden  money 
and  then  hand  you  your  food  or  throw  your  meat  upon  the  scales." 

Further  on  he  says : 

"No  wonder  one  of  the  most  prominent  bank  cashiers  of  New  England 
said  to  the  writer:  'Poisonous!  Dangerous!  Why,  we  feel  it  is  a  miracle 
that  our  assistants  who  so  constantly  count  money  do  not  catch  every  disease 
that  is  going!  Here  is  a  slack  of  tightly  bound  bills  six  feet  long,  four  feet 
liigh  and  two  feet  wide.  Do  you  see  much  clean  money  in  there?'  'What  do 
ynu  do  with  it?'  'Put  it  right  back  into  circulation."  'Why?'  'Because  we 
cannot  afford  to  let  it  go  out  of  the  bank  long  enough  to  be  redeemed.'  'The 
requirements  of  business  are  too  great?'  'The  government  does  not  print 
enough  small  bills.  If  they  did  we  should  not  have  that  mess  there.  We 
should  get  it  redeemed  and  receive  new  money  for  it  every  day.'  'That  is 
true,'  we  answered,  'and  the  government  recognizes  the  difHculty.  The 
report  of  the  Treasurer  says  that  "the  acuteness  of  the  Treasury  conditions 
has  been  so  urgent  fur  lack  of  .-ni  adequate  supply  of  bills  of  small  denomi- 
nations, tliat  lianks  and  otlur-;,  rather  tlian  utili/.c  suhlrca-'uries,  have  remitted 
direct  to  the  Treasury  I'or  redemption,  preferring  to  pay  transportation 
charges  both  w;ivs  in  order  to  -ave  lime  and  secure  the  <.m:\\\   denominations 
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required.  This  shorlagv  in  tlie  Mipply  of  small  (lenoniinations  has  had  the 
tendency  to  retain  the  currency  much  longer  in  circulation."  And  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  they  are  contemplating  a  much  larger  issuance  of  small 
hills  and  the  relief  of  forwarding  hy  registered  mail  free  of  charge.'  'Well,' 
-aid  he,  'when  hu-iness  men  and  depositors  generally  throughout  the  country 
emphasize  the  situation  hy  insisting  upon  clean  mone\-.  clean  money  will  come 
and  come  to  stay.'  " 

Mr.  Morri>on  concludes  his  ])amphlet  with  the  followitig  remarks: 
"And  the  remedy?  There  have  lieen  many  suggested,  as:  Central  stations 
established  hy  the  government  in  all  states  to  which  coins  may  be  sent  to  lie 
cleaned  and  iiolished  hy  all  hanks.  That  large  corporations  and  establishments 
of  all  kinds  shall  set  up  such  a  plant  for  themselves;  that  small  banks  and  the 
general  nm  of  stores  shall  cause  coins  to  be  put  into  a  bath  containing  any 
good  germicide.  That  "Crerin  .Aioiiey'  clubs  and  associations  should  be  formed 
in  ever\-  town  and  city  in  which  each  member  shall  agree  to  wash  in  soap 
and  water  and  some  germicide  the  coins  they  have  in  possession  before  spend- 
ing them.  (  A  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  peroxide  of  hydrogen  would 
do.  E\en  borax  or  soda  will  quickly  clean  a  coin.)  That  these  'Clean 
Money'  associations  shall  ad\  ocate  clean  money  in  their  local  newspapers, 
request  it  of  their  tradesmen  and  dealers,  demand  new  bills  at  banks,  and 
cause  the  children  in  school  to  be  taught  never  under  any  circumstances  to 
place  a  coin  in  the  mouth,  informing  them  why. 

"We  as  a  nation  are  a  cleanly  people.  Our  ideas  of  sanitation  are  being 
carried  out  in  a  thousand  ways.  Our  public  buildings,  conveyances,  streets 
and  general  surroundings  are  kept  fairly  clean.  We  recognize  the  dangers 
in  sputum  and  legislate  against  "The  White  Man's  Plague.'  We  do  not  legis- 
late against  a  coin  or  bill  that  has  been  carried  on  the  person  of  a  tuberculosis 
patient  even  when  it  is  overrun  with  the  microbes  of  the  disease.  We  have 
Health  P.oards  and  Health  Journals  galore.  We  read,  we  talk,  we  act  for 
sanitary  measures  and  meanwhile  we  carry  half  a  nnllion  little  devils  called 
bacteria  in  our  purses  who  would  Ju^^t  delight  in  laughing  all  our  precautions 
to  scorn.     Do  not  think  you  cannot  further  this  good  cause.     Vou  can." 


THE  GOETHE  ^lUSEUM  IX  WEIMAR. 
I'he  house  in  Weimar  in  which  Goethe  lived  from  June  1782  to  his  death 
(  .March  22,  1832.)  was  practically  shut  up  for  fully  lifty  years  after  him. 
His  two  grandsons  were  satisfied  to  live  in  the  plain  and  narrow  garret-rooms 
of  the  big  house.  When  the  younger  of  them,  the  last  descendant  of  the  great 
pcjet  and  of  a  poetical  turn  himself,  died  in  1883,  he  appointed  the  house, 
with  its  garden,  with  all  its  furniture  and  valuable  collections  (of  art  and  of 
natural  history— chielly  miner;ils)  to  become  state  i)roperty.  It  was  opened 
to  the  |)ublic  and  h.is  since  been  known  as  the  National  Goethe  Museum,  in 
which  the  mimeroiis  \isitors  are  enabled  to  gain  a  vivid  impression  of  the 
surroundings  in  which  (ioelhe  passed  the  days  of  his  long  and  ever-active 
my  object  in  this  museum  which  did  not  belong  to 
lifetime.  Prominent  among  the  few  recent  additions 
'rofessor  Eberlein.  of  Berlin,  which  represents  Goethe 
his  friend  Schiller,  and  the  grand  painting  by  Prof. 
;it   the  moment  of  departing  from  this  life,  with  his 
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(l;uiglitcr-in-l;i\\ ,    Uuilic,    kiiccliiij;    l)y    his    <.\dv. 
Goethe's    hirthday    (i.V))    Rave    occasion    to    this 
whicli  wa-^  i)roscnto<I  hv  I'mfcssor  I''lcischcr  to  tlu 
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GOETHE  0.)NTEMPr,AIIN(;  Till-:  SKITT.  ()\-   Stl  I  1I.1.i:K    iO   WllK'll    111 
ADDRESSED  A  POEM.       Sculpture  1)V  Kherlein. 


Weimar,  Carl  Alexander,  who  made  it  o\  er  tu  the  (ii.ethe  House.  It  is  a 
reproduction  of  thi-  ])aintin;_;  which  funii-^he^  the  fn.nti^piecr  Id  this  luiinbcr 
of   Thr   (^frii    (niirf.       The    )iainter    is   ;i    citi/en    of    Weimar,    and    a    [)upil    of 
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Professor  Thedy,  both  of  iIk-iu  renowned  portraitists.  Of  his  brothers  the 
one  is  also  a  painter,  best  known  for  his  picture  of  the  "Opening  of  the 
Gotthard  Tunnel";  the  other  is  the  editor  of  the  DcutscJic  Revue,  an  ably 
conducted  magazine  published  in  Stuttgart. 


WILHELM  BUSCH. 

W'ilhelni  r.usch,  the  famous  German  humorist,  died  on  January  ii  at  the 
advanced  age  of  seventy-five.  He  is  famous  for  his  illustrated  comic  poetry 
in  which  he  created  types  of  droll  figures  which  have  become  classical  in 
their  way.  There  is  the  Pious  Helen,  Max  and  ^Moritz  the  two  bad  boys, 
Pater   Fihicio  tlie  liaggard   priest,  and  many   others. 

We  will  add,  however,  that  the  satire  of  Wilhelm  Bush  was  not  on  the 
.surface  but  was  founded  upon  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  as  is 
proved  by  his  serious  poetry,  published  in  the  two  collections,  Kritik  des 
Herzens  and  Zii  guter  Letzt.  His  philosophical  views  are  expressed  in  the 
little  book  called  "Edward's  Dream,"  to  the  exposition  of  which  we  devoted 
an  article  in  The  Open  Court  several  years  ago  (Vol.  viii,  4266,  4291  and 
4298)  under  the  title  "The  Philosophy  of  a  Humorist." 


BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTES. 
BiBLisCHE  LiEBESLiEDER.     Von   Pciul  Jhuipl.     Lcipsic :   J.   C.    Hindrichs,    1907 
Pp.  1.35. 

Paul  Haupt  published  in  The  Ofcn  Court,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  291,  an  English 
translation  of  choice  poems  selected  from  that  Biblical  book  which  commonly 
goes  under  the  title  "Song  of  Songs,"  and  has  lieen  long  recognized  as  a  col- 
lection of  love  ditties.  It  has  since  been  published  in  the  form  of  a  small 
pamphlet. 

We  are  now  in  receipt  of  a  German  edition  of  the  same  love  lyrics,  which 
together  with  the  whole  critical  apparatus  and  an  introduction  with  notes  and 
appendices  constitutes  a  liook  of  135  pages. 


The  present- number  of  TIic  Open  Court  contains  articles  which  broach 
important  problems  into  an  editorial  discussion  of  which  we  hope  to  enter 
in  forthcoming  numbers.  Dr.  Dole  treats  the  problem  of  Jesus  which  is  of 
constantly  growing  interest.  His  exposition  thus  far  will  appear  to  many 
very  iconoclastic  for  a  clergyman,  for  it  shows  both  the  humanity  of  Jesus 
and  the  shortcomings  of  the  Gospel  writers,  but  we  may  say  that  we  have 
here  one  aspect  only  of  a  reform  presented,  the  constructive  counterpart  of 
which  will  be  seen  to  be  the  establishment  of  the  Christ  ideal. 

The  Rev.  H.  W.  Foote  and  the  Rev.  A.  Kampmeier  discuss  the  problem 
of  modern  theology  from  different  aspects  of  practically  the  same  standpoint, 
and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  take  up  in  the  future  some  points  of  their  con- 
tentions. The  editorial  article  on  "Christ  and  Christians"  has  been  written 
in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  one  of  our  readers.  Though  the  etymology  of 
names  is  perhaps  not  of  great  importance,  an  acquaintance  with  their  history 
and  gradual  adoption  will  llndw  snnie  sideligiits  upon  the  origin  of  Christian- 
ity. 

The  editor's  ilhistraled  arliele  "(  )lynipian  Brides"  lias  been  written  upon 
a  suggestion  to  iiear  more  of  the  p;igan  prototypes  of  the  story  of  "The  Bride 
of  ('hrisl"  wliirli  appeared  In^t   \Tar   in  the   August  ninnbcr. 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

ON    LIFE   AFTER    DEATH 

BY 

GUSTAV  THEODOR  FECHNER 

TRANSLATED    BY 

DR.   HUGO  VVERNEKKE 
Head  Master  of  the  Realgymnasium  at  Weimar. 

Pages,  133.  Cloth,  gilt  top.  i2mo.  Price,  75  cents  net.  Postage  8  cents. 
Gustav  Theodor  Fechner  was  a  professor  of  physics,  but  he  took  great  interest  in 
psychology  and  by  combining  the  two  sciences  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the  science 
of  "psychophysics,"  based  upon  the  obvious  interrelation  between  sensation  and  nerve- 
activity.  While  he  did  much  creditable  work  in  the  line  of  exact  psychology,  he  devoted 
himself  with  preference  to  those  problems  of  the  soul  which  touch  upon  its  religious  and 
moral  life  and  its  fate  after  death.  His  little  book  On  Life  After  Death  is  his  most  im- 
portant publication  in  this  line. 

Fechner  believes  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  his  treatment  is  of  especial 
interest  because  he  uses  a  distinctive  scientific  method  in  dealing  with  the  subject. 
Though  the  thoughtful  reader  may  often  find  the  ideas  expressed  at  variance  with  his 
preconceived  notions  of  the  after  life,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  importance 
and  suggestiveness  of  Professor  Fechner's  thought. 


•'/  zvtsli  to  congratulate  you  and  the  translator  upon  the  beautiful  translation  of  Fecit- 
ner.  It  did  not  seem  possible  that  such  a  translation,  breathing  as  it  did  the  entire  cpirit 
of  the  original,  could  have  been  made  by  a  German.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  more  successful 
bit  of  translating:'— DAVID  EUGENE  SMITH,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics,   Teachers'  College,  N'e-v   York  City- 

''The  essay  of  xcltich  this  Tittle  book  is  a  translation  was  frst  published  in  German 
in  iSjj.  Its  author  held  that  'the  spirits  of  the  dead  continue  to  exist  as  individuals  in 
the  liviuif^  and  has  vjo'-kcd  out  this  idea  in  quaint  suggestions  and  meditations  -.vhich 
xvill  interest  many  and  pcrliaps  ivill  add  someivhat  of  illumination  to  their  eager  gaze  into 
the  -,vo)-ld  beyond  death.  It  is  devout,  hopeful  and  confident  of  a  kind  of  a  personal 
.,„mortalttyr-THE  CONGREGATIONALIST  AND  CHRISTIAN  WORLD. 

"A  volume  that  v:ill  greatly  interest  ij  not  influence  lovers  of  philosophical  xrritings." 
THE  BL'RL/NGTON  HAWK  EVE. 
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The  Japanese  Floral  Calendar 

By  Ernest  W.  Clement,  M.  A.  Printed  on  best  paper.  Profusely  illus- 
I     trated,   Pp.60.    Boardcover  with  cloth  back.    Octavo.    50c.    (2s.6d.net.) 

"A  beautiful  book  on  a  phase  of  Japanese  life  of  which  the  Occident  'knows  little.'' — 
Mobile  Register. 

"It  is  one  of  the  most  perpetually  seasonable  gift  books." — The  Church  Revieiv. 

"  Just  the  information  which  we  Americans  like  to  have  about  the  unique  Japanese  custom 
of  '  flower  viewing  '  is  covered  in  this  little  volume."  —  The  Chautauquan. 

"The  book  should  please  and  instruct  any  one  who  takes  it  up,  and  prove  especially  wel- 
come to  students  of  Eastern  forms  of  simple  native  worship." — The  Scotsman. 


My  Little  Book  of  Prayer  |.„.^r:  jf^r t: 

per,  cloth,  $1.00.    (4s.  6d.  net.)    Alexis  paper,  boards,  50c.     (2s.  6d.  net.) 

To  attempt  to  tell  what  a  treasure  trove  for  the  struggling  soul  is  in  this 

little  volume  would  be   impossible  without  giving   it  complete,  for  every 

paragraph  marks  a  milestone  on  the  higher  way.       That   the  best   of  all 

modern  thought  and  religion  is  garnered  in  it  its  very  creed  proclaims: 

Not  one  holy  day,  but  seven. 

Worshiping  not  at  the  call  of  a  bell,  but  at  the  call  of  my  soul; 

Singing,  not  at  the  baton's  sway,  but  to  the  rhythm  in  my  heart; 

Loving  because  I  must. 

Doing  for  the  joy  of  it. 

Some  one  who  has  "entered  in  "  sends  back  to  us  this  inspiring  prayer 
book,  and  to  seize  its  spirit  and  walk  in  the  light  of  it  would  still  the  moan 
and  bitterness  of  human  lives  as  the  bay  wreath  ends  the  toilsome  struggle 
in  the  hero's  path. — St.  Louis  Glohe-Detnocrat. 
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FriPflriph    SlPhillPP   ^  sketch  of  His  Life  and  an  Appre- 
m  A1C.ua  IVtl    ^«.lllll«::t    ciation  of  His  Poetry.     By  Dr.  Paul 

Carus.  Profusely  illustrated. 
1905.  Pp.  102,  octavo. 
Boards,  cloth  back,  illustrated 
cover,  75c  net.      (3s.  (3d.) 

"This  adequately  illustrated  and 
tastefully  bound  volume  by  Mr.  Paul 
Carus  is  an  admirable  memorial  of  the 
recent  Schiller  Centenary.  In  addition 
to  a  biographical  sketch  we  have  two 
thoughtful  essays  by  Dr.  Carus  on 
Schiller  as  a  philosophical  poet  and  on 
Schiller's  poetry.  Both  have  well- 
chosen  selections  of  considerable  extent, 
and  it  was  a  good  idea  to  present  these 
illustrative  excerpts  in  both  German  and 
English."  — TV/e-  Outlook. 


Eros  and 
Psyche 

A  Fairy  Tale  ol 
Ancient  Greece. 

Retold  After  Apu- 
leius.  By  Dr.  Paul 
Carus.  Half-tone 
reproductions,  with 
ornamental  bor- 
ders, of  the  famous 
illustrations  of  Paul 
Thumann.  Printed 
from  pica  type  on 
Strathmore  deckle - 
edge  paper,  ele- 
gantly bound,  and 
with  classic  cover 
design  by  E.  Bied- 
e  rmann.  One  of 
the  quaintest  stories 
of  the  world's  folk- 
lore. Pp.  XV,  108. 
Souvenir  edition 
with  41  beautiful 
pen-and-ink  draw- 
ings and  eleven 
half-tone  pla  t  es  . 
Strathmore  paper, 
gilt  top.  $1.50  net. 
(6s.  net.) 
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Essay  on  the  Creative 
Imagination.  By  Prof.  Th. 

Ribot.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  A.  H.N.  Baron,  Fel- 
low in  Clark  Universit}-.  1906. 
Cloth,  gilt  top.  Pp.  357.  $1.75 
net.      (7s.  6d.  net.) 

Imagination  is  not  the  possession 
only  of  the  inspired  few,  but  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  mind  common  to  all  men  in 
some  degree;  and  mankind  has  displayed 
as  much  imagination  in  practical  life  as 
in  its  more  emotional  phases — in  mech- 
anical, military,  industrial,  and  commer- 
cial.'nventions,  in  religious,  and  political 
institutions  as  well  as  in  the  sculpture, 
painting,  poetry  and  song.  This  is 
the  central  thought  in  the  new  book  of 
Th.  Ribot,  the  well-known  psychologist, 
modestly  entitled  An  Essay  on  the 
Creative  Imagination. 

It  is  a  classical  exposition  of  a  branch 
of  psychology  which  has  often  been  dis- 
cussed, but  perhaps  never  before  in  a 
thoroughly  scientific  manner.  Ahhough 
the  purely  reproductive  imagination  has  been  studied  with  considerable  enthusiasm  from 
time  to  time,  the  creative  or  constructive  variety  has  been  generally  neglected  and  is 
popularly  supposed  to  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  esthetic  creation. 


^**r  CnUClren.  Hints  from  Practical  Experience  for  Parents  and 
Teachers.     By  Paul  Carus.     Pp.207.     $1.00  net.      (4s.6d.net.) 

In  the  litde  book  Our  Children,  Paul  Carus  offers  a  unique  contribution  to  peda- 
gogical literature.  Without  any  theoretical  pretensions  it  is  a  strong  defense  for  the 
rights  of  the  child,  dealing  with  the  responsibilities  of  parenthood,  and  with  the  first 
inculcation  of  fundamental  ethics  in  the  child  mind  and  the  true  principles  of  correc- 
tion and  guidance.  Each  detail  is  forcefully  illustrated  by  informal  incidents  from  the 
author's  experience  with  his  own  children,  and  his  suggestions  will  prove  of  the  greatest 
possible  value  to  young  mothers  and  kindergartners.  Hints  as  to  the  first  acquaintance 
with  all  branches  of  knowledge  are  touched  upon — mathematics,  natural  sciences,  for- 
eign languages,  etc. — and  practical  wisdom  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  money, 
hygiene,  and  similar  problems. 

Yin  Cllill  Wen,  The  Tract  of  the  Quiet  Way.  With  Extracts  from 
the  Chinese  commentary.  Translated  by  Teitaro  Suzuki  and  Dr.  Paul 
Carus.     1906.     Pp.  48.     25c  net. 

This  is  a  collection  of  moral  injunctions  which,  among  the  Chinese  is  second 
perhaps  only  to  the  Ka.i-Ying  P'ien  in  popularity,  and  yet  so  far  as  is  known  to  the 
publishers  this  is  the  first  translation  that  has  been  made  into  any  Occidental  language. 
It  is  now  issued  as  a  companion  to  the  T'ai-Shang  Kan-Ying  P'ien,  although  it  does 
not  contain  either  a  facsimile  of  the  text  or  its  verbatim  translation.  The  original 
consists  of  the  short  tract  itself  which  is  here  presented,  of  glosses  added  by  commen- 
tators, which  form  a  larger  part  of  the  book,  and  finally  a  number  of  stories  similar 
to  those  appended  to  the  Kan-Ying  P'ien,  which  last,  however,  it  has  not  seemed  worth 
while  to  include  in  this  version.  The  translator's  notes  are  of  value  in  justifying  cer- 
tain readings  and  explaining  allusions,  and  the  book  is  provided  with  an  index.  The 
frontispiece,  an  artistic  outline  drawing  by  Shen  Chin-Ching,  represents  Wen  Ch'ang, 
one  of  the  highest  divinities  of  China,  revealing  himself  to  the  author  of  the  tract. 

The  motive  of  the  tract  is  that  of  practical  morality.  The  maxims  give  definite 
instructions  in  regard  to  details  of  man's  relation  to  society,  besides  more  general  com- 
mands of  universal  ethical  significance,  such  as  "Live  in  concord,"  "Forgive  malice,"  and 
"Do  not  assert  with  your  mouth  what  your  heart  denies." 
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New  Model  No.  7  Blickensderf er  Typewriters 

are  half  the  price  of  other  standard 
typewriters.  Are  fitted  with  Universal 
or  Scientific  keyboard;  guaranteed  to 
do  the  work  of  any  $100  machine  on 
the  market.  Over  125,000  satisfied 
users.     Write  for  Catalogue  "L." 

No.  3,  $40     No.  7,  $50     No.  8,  $60 

THE  BLICKENSDERFER  MFG.  CO.,  R.  206-277  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

Aristotle  on  His  Prede- 
cessors.  Being  the  first  book 

of  his  metaphysics.  Translated 
from  the  text  of  Christ,  with  intro- 
duction and  notes.  By  A.  E. 
Taylor,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford;  Frothingnam 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Mc- 
Gill  University,  Montreal.  Pp. 
160.  Cloth,  75c  net.  Paper,  35c 
postpaid. 
This  book  will  be  welcome  to  all 
teachers  of  philosophy,  for  it  is  a  transla- 
tion made  by  a  competent  hand  of  the 
most  important  essay  on  the  history  of 
Greek  thought  down  to  Aristotle,  written 
by  Aristotle  himself.  The  original  served 
this  great  master  with  his  unprecedented 
encyclopedic  knowledge  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  his  Metaphysics;  but  it  is  quite 
apart  from  the  rest  of  that  work,  forming 
an  independent  essay  in  itself,  and  will  re- 
main forever  the  main  source  ofourinfor- 
mation  on  the  predecessors  of  Aristotle. 
Considering  the  importance  of  the  book,  it  is  strange  tliat  no  translation  of  it  appears 
to  have  been  made  since  the    publication  of  that  by  Bckker  in  1831. 

The  present  translation  has  been  made  from  the  latest  and  most  critical  Greek  text 
available,  the  second  edition  of  W.  Christ,  and  pains  have  been  taken  not  only  to  repro- 
duce it  in  readable  English,  but  also  to  indicate  the  exact  way  in  which  the  translator 
understands  every  word  and  clause  of  the  Greek.  He  has  further  noted  all  the  im- 
portant divergencies  between  the  readings  of  Christ's  text  and  the  editions  of  Zellar 
and  Bonitz,  the  two  chief  modern  German  exponents  of  Aristotelianism. 

Not  the  least  advantage  of  the  present  translation  is  the  incorporation  of  the  trans- 
lator's own  work  and  thought.  He  has  done  his  best,  within  the  limited  space  he  has 
allowed  himself  for  explanations,  to  provide  the  student  with  ample  means  of  judging 
for  Jiimself  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  researches  in  Greek  philosophical  literature, 
the  value  of  Aristotle's  account  of  previous  thought  as  a  piece  of  historical  criticism. 

Babel  and  Bible.  Three  Lectures  on  the  Significance  of  Assyrio- 
logical  Research  for  Religion,  Embodying  the  most  important  Criticisms 
and  the  Author's  Replies.  By  Dr.  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  Professor  of  Assyr- 
iology  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Translated  from  the  German.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated.  1906.  Pp.  xv,  240.  $1.00  net. 
A  new  edition  of  "Babcl  and  Bible,"  comprising  the  first,  second  and  third  lectures 

by  Dr.  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  complete  with  discussions  and  the  author's  replies,  has  been 

published  by  The  Open   Court   Publishing  Company,  --'-- '"'-'"  — '—  -^  — " 

pages.  ^ 


making  a  stately  volume  of  255 
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Spinoza 
and  Religion 

By 
Elmer  Ellsworth  Powell 

Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Miami 
University 


This  book  is  accurately  described  on  the  title  page  as  "  a 
study  of  Spinoza's  metaphysics  and  of  his  particular  utter- 
ances in  regard  to  religion,  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
significance  of  his  thought  for  religion  and  incidentally 
his  personal  attitude  toward  it." 


PRESS  NOTICES 

"  Professor  Powell  has  produced  an  exceedingly  able  and  authoritative 
book.  Pew  will  read  it  without  feeling  that  it  settles  for  them  the  question  of 
Spinoza's  real  attitude  to  God  and  to  religion.  And  those  who  read  it  will  obtain 
incidentally  the  benefit  of  a  clear  and  consistent  presentation  of  the  whole  philo- 
sophic system  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  understand  of  all  the  great  thinkers 
of  European  history." — The  Glasgoio  Herald. 


"It  is  a  particularly  illuminating  exposition  of  the  whole  subject  that  is  here 
given  by  Professor  Powell  ....  A  book  of  uncommon  intelligence,  acumen 
and  carefulness  of  investigation." — The  Chicago  Evening  Post. 


"  It  is  an  exceedingly  attractive  presentation  of  the  life  and  times  of  Spinoza 
and^of  his  attitude  toward  scholarship  and  truth." — Journal  of  Education. 


"  Altogether,  Professor  Powell  makes  out  a  good]case  for  the  main  propo- 
sition, and  bis  work  is  likely  to  affect  current  opinion  as  to  the  general  position 
of  Spinoza,  in  the  course  of  religious  thought.  He  will  have  to  be  counted  with 
by  every  student  of  philosophy  and  religion,  and  should  be  specially  studied  by 
those  who  claim  that  Spinoza  is  specifically  a  Jewish  philosopher." — The  Amer- 
ican Hebreio. 

"Throughout  the  author  demonstrates  his  familiarity  with  the  field  and  his 
liveliness  of  interest.     The  style,  furthermore,  is  excellent."— T/ie  Nation. 


Pp.  xi  +344,  Price,  cloth  5^1.50  net  (7s.  6d.) 
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NEW     SHAKESPE,ARE,ANA 

A  Quarterly  Review  devoted  to  the  Higher  Criticism  of  Shakes- 
peare, and  Record  of  Shakespearean  Scholarship  and  Study  and 
contemporary  and  current  review  of  their  literature.  Conducted 
by  the  Ne\v  York  Shakespeare  Society,  whose  membership  in- 
cludes every  distinguished  Shakespeare  Scholar  in  Europe  and 
America. 
Imperial  8vo.  Illustrated.  75c  the  copy,  $2. SO  the  year  in  advance. 
Eig-hth-Ninth  year,  with  «'Shakespeareana"  (1884-1905)  the  Twenty-First  year. 

NEW  SHAKESPEAREANA  is  the  only  magazine  devoted  to  its  exclusive  field  published  in 
English,  and  one  of  the  only  two  such  periodicals  published  in  the  world — the  other  being 
the  "  Jahrbuch  "  of  the  German  Shakespeare  Society,  issued  annually.  No  sample  copies  are 
furnished. 

"None  will  deny  that  the  extinguishment  of  "Shakespeareana"  in  1894  was  a  real  loss  to 
letters.  It  is  therefore  with  particular  satisfaction  that  we  learn  that  the  Shakespeare  Society  of 
New  York,  with  the  most  favorable  outlook  has  re-established  it  under  the  title,  "New  Shakes- 
peareana " — Times  Saturday  Revietu  of  Books,  April  ij,  igoi. 

"  Diese  neue  Shakespeare-Zeitschrift  ist  sehr  willkommen." — Jahrbuch  der  Deutschen  Shakes- 
peare Gesellschaft,  igo2. 

"  Coming  from  so  dignified  and  notable  a  source  as  The  New  York  Shakespeare  Society,  'New 
Shakespeareana'  is  of  course  scholarly  in  tone,  dignified  in  purpose  and  artistic  in  form." — JVew 
York  Dramatic  Mirror,  October  12,  1901. 

'■'New  Shakespeareana  appeals  strongly  to  all  Shakespearean  students." — AhHes  and  Queries 
(London)  November  12th,  1904. 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  PRESS,  Publishers 

WESTFIELD,  UNION  COUNTY  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Bankside  Shakespeare 

The  Comedies,  Histories  and  Tragedies  of  Mr.  William  Shakespeare  as  presented  at  the 
Globe  and  Blackfriar's  Theatres  circa  1591-1622,  being  the  text  furnished  the  Players,  in  parallel 
pages  with  the  first  revised  folic  -icxt  of  1623,  facsimiled,  with  critical  introductions  concerning  the 
external  and  circumstantial  evidences  presented  by  both  texts.  Edited  by  Appleton  Morgan, 
A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  New  York  Shakespeare  Society,  Twenty  one  volumes  de  luxe. 
Price  One  Hundred  Dollars.  With  the  Bankside  Restoration  Series— [ten  plays  rewritten  during 
the  Restoration  period — 1664-1669 — the  first  folio  text  paralleled  in  fac  simile  with  the  versions  of 
D'Avenant,  Dryden,  Ravenscroft,  Shadwell,  Tate,  Crowne,  Shirley  and  Augustine  Phillips — in  fac 
simile,  paralleled  with  the  first  folio  text:  with  Chronicle  Introductions.  Each  copy  of  each  volume 
hand-numbered] — One  Hundred  and  Fifty-five  Dollars.  The  New  York  Shakespeare  Society  re- 
serving the  right  to  advance  these  prices  at  any  time. 

"In  America  the  most  valuable  of  contributions  to  the  textual  study  of  Shakespeare  is  The 
Bankside  Shakespeare  under  the  general  editorship  of  Dr.  Appleton  Morgan,  each  in  a  separate 
volume  prefixed  by  a  critical  essay  from  the  pen  of  a  Shakespearean  scholar  of  repute." — The 
Life  of  Shakespeare  {Library  Edition).     By  Sidney  Lee,  page  268. 

"As  Americans  we  should  be  proud  of  the  Bankside  Shakespeare.  Nothing  to  compare  with 
it  has  ever  been  contemplated  before." — Richard  Henry  Stoddard  (1886). 
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PLANT  BREEDING 

Comments  on   the  Experiments  of 

NiLSSON   AND  BURBANK 

BV 

Hugo   De  Vries,   Professor  of  Botany  in    the  University   of  Amsterdam 


A  scientific  book  in  simple  language.     Intensely  interesting  as  well  as  instructive.     Of 
special  value  to  every  botanist,  horticulturist  and  farmer. 

Pp.  XV  +  360.     Illustrated  with  114  beautiful  half  tone  plates  from  nature.     Printed  on 
fine  paper,  in  large  type.     Cloth,  gilt  top.     Price,  $1.50  net.     Mailed,  $1.70. 

Supplied  by  your  dealer;  or  direct,  on  receipt  of  your  order  with  the  mailing  price . 


"  Naturally  I  have  perused  the  contents  of  your  book, 
Plant  Breeding,  with  intense  interest.  Therefore  I  first  of 
all  beg  you  to  accept  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  exceedingly 
appreciative  and  sympathetic  representation  of  the  work  of 
our  institution  here,  and  indeed  of  my  own  part  therein. 
Next  I  must  congratulate  you  most  cordially  upon  the  excel- 
lent service  you  have  performed  in  this  standard  work.  It  is 
simpl}^  marvelous  !  The  clear,  concise  presentation,  the  con- 
sistent, sustained  treatment  of  the  whole  history  of  selection  in 
agricultural  plants  according  to  your  modern  theor}^  which 
now,  at  last,  makes  everything  clear,  the  masterful  disposition 
of  the  rich  and  manifold  material — all  unite  to  make  this  book 
decidedly  the  best  which  has  been  accomplished  along  this 
line  UX3  to  now." 

Extract  from  a   letter  to   Professor  De  J'ri'es  by  Dr.  Hjahnar  Nihson  of  the 
S'cvedish  Agricultural  Experimeyit  Station  at  Svalof. 
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NOW  IN  PREPARATION 
PALMS  OF  PAPYRUS: 

Being  Forthright  Studies  of  Men  and  Books,   with  some  pages  from  a  Man's  Inner  Life 

By  MICHAEL  MONAHAN 

Author  of  Benigna  Vena,  etc. 

THE     BEST     AND     MOST     CHARACTERISTIC     COLLECTION      OF     HIS     WRITINGS 
WHICH     THE     AUTHOR      HAS     THUS      FAR     BEEN      ENABLED      TO     MAKE 

PALMS  OF  PAPYRUS  will  be  printed  from  a  new  and  handsome  font  of  eleven-point  type,  on  a  fine  English 

deckle-edge  paper,  with  Delia  Robbia  initials,  original  ornaments,  etc.      The  binding  will  be  both 

durable  and  artistic,  of  half  leather  and  boards,  heavily  stamped  in  gold. 

Richard  he  Gallirnne  —  l  admire  your  literary   articles  U-'m. Marion  Ree,iy{{n  the  St.  Louis  Mirror)— Michael 

immensely.     They  have  a    real   touch,  and  are  full  of  life  Monahan,  of  the  PAPYRUS,  writes  the  choicest,  best  fla- 

and  brilliancy.  vored,  classical  English  1  know  of  in  contemporary  Ameri- 

James   Huncier — I   envy   you  your   magazine — it  is  a  can  letters. 


pulpit  which  you  possess  entirely  and  fill  admirably,  O  de-  Leonard  D.  Abbott  (associate   editor    Current   Litera- 

lectable  preacher.  ture) — You  have    helped  me  to    an   understanding   ot  the 

Jack   London— I    have   enioyed   the    PAPYRUS   very  larger  things, 
much.    1  like  a  free,  bold  ulteVance,  even  if  1  do  not  agree  Putnam's  Monthh— There  is  sun,    wind   and  rain  in 

with  the  whole  of  it.  Michael  Monahan's  whimsical  fancies. 

The  edition  to  be  STRICTLY  J  750  copies  English  deckle-edge  paper,  price       .       &2.00 
LIMITED  as  follows:         |     75  copies  Japan  Vellum,  price 5.00 

NOTICE— Send  in  your  order  AT  ONCE— You  need  not  fay  until  the  book  is  delivered. 

THE   PAPYRUS       -       -        East  Orange,  N.J. 


FRIEDRICH  SCHILLER 

A  Sketch  of  his  life  and  an 
Appreciation  of  his  Poetry 

by 

PAUL  CARUS 

Profusely  Illustrated,   102  pages,  octavo,  boards,  cloth  back, 
illustrated  cover,  price,  75  cents  net  (3s.  6d.  net). 

"This  adequately  illustrated  and  tastefully  bound  volume  by  Mr.  Paul  Carus  is  an 
admirable  memorial  of  the  recent  Schiller  Centenary.  In  addition  to  a  biographical 
sketch  we  have  two  thoughtful  essays  by  Dr.  Carus  on  Schiller  as  a  philosophical  poet 
and  on  Schiller's  poetry.  Both  have  well-chosen  selections  of  considerable  extent, 
and  it  was  a  good  idea  to  present  these  illustrative  excerpts  in  both  German  and 
English."— r/ie  Outlook. 

"It  is  a  book  of  popular  character,  and  very  interesting  in  its  presentation  of  the 
subject,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  illustrations." — The  Dial. 

"The  historical  outline  of  the  events  of  his  life  is  presented  in  this  book,  illustrated 
with  pictures  of  himself  at  various  periods  and  of  family,  friends  and  localities  with 
which  his  name  is  associated.  An  able  discussion  of  him  as  a  philosophical  poet  follows, 
and  the  concluding  portion  consists  of  selections  from  his  poems,  typical  of  his  style 
and  treatment  of  his  subject." — The  Watchman. 

"Dr.  Carus  is  in  full  sympathy  with  his  subject  and  has  drawn  for  his  information 
upon  the  most  reliable  sources." — The  Dominion  Presbyterian. 
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THE  CHINESE  LANGUAGE  le™[? 

A    Manual   for   Beginners,    by    SIR   WALTER   HILLIER,    K.  C.  M.  G.,   C.  B. 


ANEW  Chinese  grammar  has  appeared  which,  as  we 
learn  from  private  sources,  is  being  used  officially  by 
the  English  authorities  for  the  preparation  of  their  can- 
didates for  office  in  the  English  colonies  of  China.  The 
author  says  in  the  preface:  "The  present  work  is  intended 
to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  think  they  would  like  to 
learn  Chinese  but  are  discouraged  by  the  sight  of  the  for- 
midable text-books  with  which  the  aspiring  student  is  con- 
fronted; is  especially  intended  for  the  use  of  army  officers, 
of  missionaries,  and  of  young  business  men  connected  with 
the  trade  interests  of  China  who  wish  to  commence 
the  study  of  the  language  in  England  with  a  view  to  con- 
tinuing it  in  the  country  itself."    Pp.  263.     Price,  $3.75  net. 
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Space  and  Geometry  in 
the  Light  of  Physiolog- 
ical, Psychological  and 
Physical  Inquiry.    By 

Dr.  Ernst  Mach,  Emeritus  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Universit}'  of  Vienna. 
From  the  German  by  Thomas  J. 
McCormack,  Principal  of  the 
LaSalle-Peru  Township  High 
School.  1906.  Cloth,  gilt  top. 
Pp.143.     $1.00  net.      (5s.net.) 

In  these  essays  Professor  Mach  dis- 
cusses the  questions  of  the  nature,origin,and 
development  of  our  concepts  of  space  from 
the  three  points  of  view  of  the  physiology 
and  psychology  of  the  senses,  history,  and 
physics,  in  all  v^'hich  departments  his  pro- 
found researches  have  gained  for  him  an 
authoritative  and  commanding  position. 
While  in  most  works  on  the  foundations  of 
geometry  one  point  of  view  only  is  empha- 
sized— be  it  that  of  logic,  epistemology,  psy- 
chology, history,  or  the  formal  technology 
■of  the  science — here  light  is  shed  upon  the  subject  from  all  points  of  view  combined, 
and  the  different  sources  from  which  the  many  divergent  forms  that  the  science  of 
space  has  historically  assumed,  are  thus  shown  forth  with  a  distinctness  and  precision 
that  in  suggestiveness  at  least  leave  little  to  be  desired. 

Any  reader  who  possesses  a  slight  knowledge  of  mathematics  may  derive  from 
these  essays  a  very  adequate  idea  of  the  abstruse  yet  important  researches  of  meta- 
geometry. 

The  Vocation  of  Man.  By  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte.  Translated 
by  William  Smith,  LL.  D.  Reprint  Edition.  With  biographical  intro- 
duction by  E.  Ritchie,  Ph.  D.  1906.  Pp.  185.  Cloth,  75c  net.  Paper,  25c; 
mailed,  Sic.      (Is.  6d.) 

Everyone  familiar  with  the  history  of  German  Philosophy  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  Fichte's  position  in  its  development.  His  idealism  was  the  best  exposition 
of  the  logical  outcome  of  Kant's  system  in  one  of  its  principal  aspects,  while  it  was 
also  the  natural  precurs  r  of  Hegel's  philosophy.  But  the  intrinsic  value  of  Fichte's 
writings  have  too  often  been  overlooked.  His  lofty  ethical  tone,  the  keenness  of  his  men- 
tal vision  and  the  purity  of  his  style  render  his  works  a  stimulus  and  a  source  of  satisfac- 
tion to  every  intelligent  reader.  Of  all  his  many  books,  that  best  adapted  to  excite  an 
interest  in  his  philosophic  thought  is  the  Vocation  of  Man,  which  contains  many  of  his 
most  fruitful  ideas  and  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  spirit  and  method  of  his  teaching. 

The  Rise  of   Man.     a  sketch  of  the  Origin  of  the  Human  Race. 

ByPaulCarus.    Illustrated.   1906.    Pp.100.  Boards,  cloth  back,  75c  net. 
<3s.  6d.  net.) 

Paul  Cams,  the  author  of  The  Rise  of  Man,  a  new  book  along  anthropological 
lines,  upholds  the  divinity  of  man  from  the  standpoint  of  evolution.  He  discusses  the 
anthropoid  apes,  the  relics  of  primitive  man,  especially  the  Neanderthal  man  and"  the 
ape-man  of  DuBois,  and  concludes  with  a  protest  against  Huxley,  claiming  that  man  has 
risen  to  a  higher  level  not  by  cunning  and  ferocity,  but  on  the  contrary  by  virtue  of  his 
nobler  qualities. 
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Weltall  und  Menschheit  g  schiche  kr  Krforsch- 

ung  der  Natur  und  der 
Venvertung  der  Naturkraefte  im  Dienste  der  Volker.  Herausgegeben  von 
Hans  Kraemer  u.  a.  5  vols,  lierlin:  Bong  &  Co.  Edition  de  luxe.  The 
Open  Court  Publishing  Co.  is  prepared  to  take  orders  for  the  work,  to  be 
mailed  by  parcels  post  from  Germany  direct  to  your  address  on  receipt 

of  remittance 
with  order. 
Si'O.UO  net. 

This  is  one  of 
he  best  works  on 
the  development  of 
life  in  the  universe, 
the  evolution  of  man- 
kind, and  the  history 
of  civilization,  the 
sciences  and  indus- 
tries. In  fact,  so  far 
as  we  know  it  is  the 
very  best,  the  most 
scientific,  most  com- 
prehensive, and  at  the 
same  time  the  most 
popular  work  of  its 
kind.  It  consists  of 
five  stately  volumes  in 
royal  octavo,  each  of 
nearly  600  pages,  and 
written  by  different 
leading  German  sci- 
entists. It  is  pro- 
fusely illustrated  not 
only  with  a  view  of 
explaining  and  eluci- 
dating  the  subject 
matter  treated,  but 
also  and  especially  for 
the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting historical  pic- 
tures from  the  history 
of  the  sciences  and 
civilization.  In  addi- 
tion to  innumerable 
illustrations  in  the  text,  there  are  a  large  number  of  colored  plates  of  every  description, 
reproduced  from  valuable  paintings  and  artistically  executed. 

The  first  volume  contains  essays  on  the  crust  of  the  earth  by  Karl  Sapper,  and  on  terrestrial 
physics  by  Adolf  Marcuse. 

The  second  volume  contains  a  treatmentof  theseveral  anthropological  problems  by  Hermann 
Klaatsch,  the  development  of  the  flora  by  H.  Potonie,  andof  the  fauna  by  Louis  Beushausen. 
In  the  third  volume  we  find  an  article  on  astronomy  by  W.  Foerster;  and  the  first  part  of 
one  on  geography  by  K.  Weule.  The  latter  is  continued  in  the  fourth  volume,  which  also 
contains  an  essay  on  the  ocean  by  William  Marshall;  and  a  treatise  on  the  shape,  magnitude 
and  density  of  the  earth  by  A.  Marcuse.  The  fifth  and  last  volume  discusses  the  use  which 
man  makes  of  his  knowledge  of  nature,  the  subject  being  divided  into  an  essay  on  the  begin- 
ning of  technology  by  Max  von  Eyth  and  Ernst  Krause  (perhaps  better  known  as  Carus 
Sterne).  Prof.  A.  Neuburger  writes  on  the  general  utilization  of  the  natural  forces  in  our 
industries,  physics,  chemistry,  transportation,  etc.,  and  also  the  use  of  natural  forces  in  pri- 
vate residences. 

Three  shorter  articles  on  the  difficulties  of  scientific  observation,  on  the  influence  of  civil- 
ization upon  the  health  of  man,  and  a  conclusion  by  the  editor,  Hans  Krkemer,  close  the  last 
volume  of  the  work.  The  index  is  exceptionally  well  done.  An  English  translation  would 
be  highly  desirable,  but  considering  the  enormous  expense  which  it  would  involve  will 
scarcely  be  undertaken. 

We  will  add  that  this  great  work  is  attractive  not  only  because  its  contents  are  instructive, 
but  also  on  account  of  its  numerous  and  well-executed  illustrations,  for  which  reason  it  will 
be  welcome  even  to  those  who  do  not  read  German,  and  we  can  recommend  it  to  our  readers 
as  an  appropriate  and  valuable  Christmas  present. 
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Alone  In  Its  Field 


THE    LIVING    AGE 

IS  the  only  American  Magazine  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
reprinting,  without  abridgment,  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting  articles  from  the  best  English  periodicals. 

Published  weekly,  it  is  able  to  present  this  material  while 
the  topics  considered  are  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind. 

With  the  whole  range  of  English  periodical  literature  to 
select  from,  it  is  able  to  present  more  important  articles  by 
well-known  and  brilliant  writers  than  any  other  single  mag- 
azine.     It  publishes 

The  Best  Fiction 
The  Best  Essays 

The  Best  Literary  Criticism 
The  Best  Travel  Articles 

The  Ablest  Discussions  of  Public  Affairs 

The  single  numbers  are  light  and  easy  to  hold,  and  the 
reading  matter  is  not  smothered  in  advertising.  The  num- 
bers for  a  year  contain  as  much  as  two  of  the  four-dollar 
magazines. 

The  LIVING  AGE  has  been  published  every  Saturday 
without  missing  an  issue  for  more  than  61,  years,  and  was 
never  more  indispensable  than  now  to  intelligent  readers. 

New  subscribers  for  1908  will  receive  free  the  remaining 
numbers  of  1907  from  the  date  on  which  their  subscriptions 
reach  the  publishers.      Specimen  copy  free. 

Terms :  $6.00  a  Year 
Three  Months'  Trial  Subscription,  $1.00 
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AN  ILLUSTRATED   MAGAZINE    DEVOTED   TO  THE    INTERESTS    OF 
TEACHERS  OFGEOGRAPHY  IN  ELEMENTARY,  SECOND- 
ARY,   AND     IN     NORMAL    SCHOOLS 

EDITED    BY 

RICHARD  ELWOOD  DODGE, 
Professor  of  Geography,  Teachers  College,  New  York  City. 

THE  Journal  of  Geography,  published  by  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City,  is  a  magazine  for  TEACHERS  of 
geography  in  Elementary,  Secondary  and  Normal  Schools  It  contains 
articles  for  teachers,  notes  concerning  recent  geographical  events  and 
stimulative  methods  of  teaching,  notices  of  recent  publications  and  re- 
views. It  is  the  only  magazine  in  America  specially  devoted  to  the 
TEACHING  of  Geography. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  AT  $1.00  A  YEAR  (Ten  Numbers)  MAY  BEGIN  WITH  ANY  NUMBER. 

Send  for  a  sample  copy  or  mail  a  dollar  bill  for  a  year's  subscription  to 
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Schiller's  Gedichte  und  Dramen 

Volksausgabe  zur  Jahrhundert= 

feier,  1905 

Mit  einer  biographischen  Einleitungf. 
Verlag  des  Schwabischen  Schillervereins. 

This  fine  work  was  issued  in  Germany  at  the  cost  of  one 
mark  by  the  Schillerverein  of  Stuttgart  and  Marbach  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Schiller  festival,  in  May  of  last  year.  The  work  is  published  in 
one  volume,  in  large  German  text,  on  good  paper,  with  frontispiece, 
cloth  binding,  and  tinted  edges,  588  pages,  large  octavo. 

The  cost  of  ocean  freight,  customs  entry,  handling  and  postage 
is  equal  to  double  the  published  price,  increasing  the  actual  cost  in 
America  to  seventy-five  cents.  Owing  to  the  limited  number  of  copies 
available,  the  book  is  offered  only  to  regular  subscribers  of  The  Open 
Court,  or  The  Monist— new  subscribers  not  excluded — at  75  cents 
delivered.  Orders  executed  as  received,  until  supply  is  exhausted. 
Unfilled  orders  to  be  promptly  returned  to  senders. 
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Our  Children 

Hints  from  Practical  Experience  for 
Parents  and  Teachers.  By  Paul  Carus 
Pp.    207.     $1.00   net.     U-'i.ed.    net) 

Tn  the  little  book  Our  Children,  Paul  Carus  oiTers  a  unique  t-ontribution  to  peda- 
gogical literature.  Without  any  theoretical  pretensions  it  is  a  strong  defense  for 
the  rights  of  the  child,  dealing  with  the  responsibilities  of  parenthood,  and  with 
tlie  first  inculcation  of  fundamental  ethics  in  the  child  mind  and  the  true  principles 
of  correction  and  guidance.  Each  detail  is  forcefully  illustrated  by  informal 
incidents  from  the  author's  experience  with  his  own  children,  and  his  suggestions 
will  prove  of  the  greatest  possible  value  to  young  mothers  and  kindergartners. 
Hints  as  to  the  first  acquaintance  with  all  branches  of  knowledge  are  touched 
upon — mathematics,  natural  sciences,  foreign  languages,  etc. — and  practical 
wisdom  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  money,  hygiene  and  similar  problems. 


PRESS   NOTICES 

"Brightly  written,  broad-minded,  instructive,  this  book  deserves  serious  perusal  and  praise." 

-CHICAGO  RECORD-HERALD. 

"  'Our  Children' has  a  value  which  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate.  The  strong  common  sense  of 
the  book  as  a  whole  can  better  be  judged  from  an  extract  than  from  any  praise  of  it,  however 
particularized. 

"It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  coming  up  in  relation  of  parent  or  teacher  to  a  child 
which  does  not  find  discussion  or  suggestion  in  this  compact  and  helpful  little  book.  It  will  be 
an  aid  to  parents  and  teachers  everywhere— an  education  for  them  no  less  than  for  the  child." 

-THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS. 

"From  my  own  personal  point  of  view  I  can  only  welcome  this  volume  in  our  pedagogical 
literature  and  express  the  hope  that  it  may  become  a  household  book  in  the  library  of  every 
parent  and  teacher."  M.  P.  E.  GROSZMANN,  Pd.  D.. 

Director  Groszmann  School  for  Nervous  Children 

"Mr.  Carus  writes  in  a  most  practical  manner  upon  his  subject,  setting  before  the  reader  the 
various  problems  common  to  all  parents  in  dealing  with  their  offspring.  This  book  is  admirable 
throughout  in  the  author's  treatment  of  his  subjects,  as  the  book  is  built  from  the  experiences 
of  parents  and  teachers  and,   therefore,  cannot  fail  to  be  practicable." 

-THE  BOSTON  HERALD. 

"For  the  training  of  children  I  know  of  no  book  in  which  there  is  so  much  value  in  a  small 
in  this."  -THE  TYLER  PUBLISHING  CO. 


"Little  things  are  recommended  that  will  appeal  to  the  child's  understanding  and  add  to  his 
interest  in  his  work."  —CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER. 

"Its  author  has  given  to  the  world  a  careful,  loving,  thoughtful  set  of  rules  which  may  be  used 
with  profit  in  the  bringing  up  of  the  young. " 

-THE  MANTLE,  TILE  AND  GRATE  MONTHLY. 

"We  feel  certain  that  any  parent  who  thoughtfully  reads  and  studies  this  book  will  be  richly 
paid;  and  if  the  readers  be  parents  with  growing  children  they  will  keep  the  book  by  them  for 
frequent  consultation;  not  for  iron  rules  but  for  sympathetic  suggestion." 

-THE  COMMERCIAL  NEWS  (Danville,  111.) 

"At  once  the  reader  knows  that  he  is  in  touch  with  a  mind  that  is  accustomed  to  sincere  and 
deep  thinking.  The  whole  book  is  a  plea  for  a  serious  notion  of  parenthood.  The  author  touches 
one  topic  after  another  with  a  fine  sense  of  feeling  for  the  'warm  spot'  in  it. 

"The  use  of  money,  square  dealing,  worldly  prudence,  sympathy  with  animals,  treatment  of  a 
naughty  child,  self  criticism,  and  punishment,  are  some  of  the  more  important  themes  of  the 
book."  —THE  SUBURBAN. 
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Babel  and  Bible 

Three  Lectures  on  theslgnif  icance  of  Assyrioloslcal  Research  for  Religloa: 
Embodying  the  Most  ImporUnt  Criticisms  and  the  Author's  Replies 

BY 

DR.   FRIEDRICH  DELITZSCH 

Professor  of  Assyriology  in  Ike  University  of  BerMn. 
TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  BY 

THOMAS  J.  MCCORMACK  AND  W.  H.  CARRUTH 


PROFUSELY   ILLUSTRATED  COMPLETE   EDITION 

PAGES  XXIII  +  247.    PRICE  BOUND,  Si. 00  NET 

The  Illustrations  of  the  American  edition  are  of  larger  size  than  those 
of  the  German  original.  They  have  been  supplemented  by  pertinent 
additional  pictures  and  by  those  materials  which  have  done  so  much  to 
make  these  lectures  interesting,  especially  the  Emperor's  Letter,  and  the 
most  important  passages  extracted  from  essays  written  by  Delitzsch's 
critics. 

"A  very  useful  service  has  been  done  by  the  publication  of  a  translation  of  Dr. 
Delitzsch's  "Babel  and  Bible";  it  brings  together  in  brief  and  well-considered  shape, 
by  a  man  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject,  the  broad  general  outlines  of  the 
results  of  the  explorations  of  the  past  half-century.  .  .  .  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  little 
volume,  with  ts  rapid  survey,  its  illustrations,  and  its  grasp  of  the  entire  subject 
gives  exactly  what  many  have  wanted  on  Babylonian  discoveries."— rA?  Philadelphia 
Press. 

"He  writes  with  great  calmness  and  moderation.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  lecture  he  displays  a  noble  attitude  of  humility  which  lends  an  irresistible 
charm  to  his  exhaustive  scholarship.  .  .  .There  is  no  danger  that  any  established 
conclusion  of  modern  learning  will  be  refused  admittance  to  the  halls  of  Catholic 
scholarship." — Catholic  World. 

"For  one  who  is  anxious  to  know  just  what  Assyriology  has  done  in  elucidating 
the  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament  and  in  establishing  its  chronology,  no  better  refer- 
ence work  could  be  suggested  than  this  timely  little  book  of  Professor  Delitzsch's."— 
Hartford  Seminary  Record. 

"The  little  book  is  to  be  heavily  recommended  as  a  popular  expose  of  the  present 
status  of  Semitic  research  in  reference  to  its  bearing  upon  the  Bible." — New  York 
Times. 

"It  is  a  fascinating  story,  simply  and  vividly  told, — the  story  of  a  philosopher  to 
an  emperor,  of  a  teacher  to  his  students." — Unity. 

"This  little  book  will  be  read  with  interest.  .  .  .  Succeeds  in  conveying  some  clear 
notions  of  the  high  Babylonian  civilization  that  held  sway  in  Western  Asia  during  th« 
third  and  second  millenniums  B.  C. — surely  one  of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena  of 
history,  which  has  been  literally  unearthed  during  the  present  generation,  having  been 
wholly  unknown  and  unsuspected  before  the  excavations  of  our  own  day." — Tablet. 

"The  work  is  pleasant  reading  and  gives  a  very  complete  risumi  of  the  results 
of  Assyrian  research  in  relation  to  Biblical  studies.  ...  It  should  be  of  use  to 
students  and  teachers."— Lowrfow  Globe. 

"This  lecture  created  a  profound  sensation  when  delivered  before  the  German 
Emperor.  It  gives  in  popular  language,  with  illustrations,  the  best  succinct 
account  we  know  of  the  results  of  recent  studies  in  Assyriology." — Methodist  Maga- 
Mine  and  Review. 

"Has  stirred  up  mtich  excitement  among  the  people  who  have  hitherto  paid 
little  attention  to  the  mass  of  information  which  the  recently  discovered  remains  of 
ancient  Assyria  have  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  the  history  and  of  the  ideas 
of  the  WMe."— Biblical  World. 
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Zarathushtra,  Philo,  the 
Achaemenids,  and  Israel 

Being  a  Treatise  upon  the  Antiquity  and  Influence  of  the  Avesta,  for 
the  most  part  delivered  as  University  Lectures. 

By  Dr.  Lawrence  H.  Mills,  Professor  of  Zend  Philology  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  Translator  of  the  Thirty-first  Volume  of  the 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  Author  of  the  Five  Zarathushtrian  Gathas, 
etc.  Part  i. — Zarathushtra  and  the  Greeks.  Part  II. — Zar- 
athushtra, THE  AcHAEMENiDS  AND  IsRAEL.  Composed  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Trustees  of  the  Sir  J.  Jejeebhoy  Translation  Fund  of 
Bombay.  8vo.  Pp.  xiii,  208;  xiv,  252,  two  parts  in  one  volume, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  $4.00  net. 

Shortly  before  the  death  of  Professor  James  Darmesteter,  of  Paris,  the  great 
authority  on  the  "Zend-Avesta,"  he  surprised  the  general  public  by  changing  his 
views  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  Zoroastrian  literature,  maintaining  that  the 
♦♦Gathas"  were  largely  influenced  by  the  writings  of  Philo,  and  were  written  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  This  change  of  view  on  his  part  led  the  Parsees 
of  India  to  engage  Dr.  Mills  to  write  a  book  upon  the  great  antiquity  of  the  «'Avesta." 
After  several  years  of  continuous  devotion  to  the  subject,  the  present  volume  is  put 
forth  as  the  result,  and  it  amply  meets  all  expectations.  The  antiquity  of  the  Zoro- 
astrian literature  is  successfully  maintained,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  ordinary  readers 
can  appreciate  the  argument. 

♦♦The  Avesta  in  no  sense  depends  upon  the  Jewish  Greeks.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  Philo  who  was  in  debt  to  it.  He  drank  in  his  Iranian  lore  from  the 
pages  of  his  exilic  Bible,  or  from  the  Bible-books  which  were  then  as  yet  detached, 
and  which  not  only  recorded  Iranian  edicts  by  Persian  Kings,  but  were  themselves 
half  made  up  of  lewish- Persian  history.  Surely  it  is  singular  that  so  many  of  us  who 
'  search  the  scriptures*  should  be  unwilling  to  see  the  first  facts  which  stare  at  us  from 
its  lines.  The  religion  of  those  Persians,  which  saved  our  own  from  an  absorption 
(in  the  Babylonian),  is  portrayed  in  full  and  brilliant  colors  in  the  Books  of  the  Avesta, 
because  the  Avesta  is  only  the  expansion  of  the  Religion  of  the  sculptured  edicts  as 
modified.  The  very  by-words,  as  we  shall  later  see,  arc  strikingly  the  same,  and  these 
inscriptions  are  those  of  the  very  men  who  wrote  the  Bible  passages.  This  religion  of 
the  Restorers  was  beyond  all  question  historically  the  first  consistent  form  in  which  our 
ovyn  Eschatology  appeared"  (pt.  i.  pp.  206-207). 

The  conclusions  ccme  with  great  force  in  support  of  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  biblical  references  to  Cyrus  in  the  Old  Testament.  Students  of  the 
literature  of  the  Captivity  will  find  the  volume  invaluable.  The  facts  now  brought  to 
light  are  such  as  the  literary  critics  cannot  afford  to  neglect. 
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